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MR. MURRAY’ 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE. 
2s. each. 
I. First Latin Book. | III. Third Latin Book. 
Grammar, Easy Ques- Exercises on the Syntax, 
tions, Exercises, and with Vocabularies. 


Veosbulastes. IV. Fourth Latin Book. 
Il. Second Latin Book. | A Latin Vocabulary for 

An Easy Latin Reading Beginners, arranged ac- 

Bock with Analysis of cording to Subjects and 

Sentences. Etymologies. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA. 


“Pars I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
os. 
A pends to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 
*PartII. A First Latin Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part Ill. A First Latin Verse hook. 8s. 6d. 
*“PartIV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
*Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into 
Prose. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Latin Grammar. 6s. 
email r Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 
. 6d, 


A Child’s First Latin Book. Comprising a full practice of 
Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. By 
T. D. Hatt. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2s. 
GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA. 
aaa -4 I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 


«Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Part III. Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. és. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 
3s. 


Greek Accidence. 3s. 6d. 
Plato. Selections. With Notes. 33. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
*English Grammar. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


*Primary Baqgieh Grammar. With Exercises and 
Questions. 1s. 


Primary History of Britain. New and thoroughly Re 
visi 


Edition. Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 2s. 6d. 
Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 


English Composition. Examples and Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 


*Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies, 
and Materials for Conversation. . 6d. 
Appendix to Part I, Additional Exercises and 
Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 
“Part II, A French Reading Book; with Etymological 
Dictionary. 4s. 6d. 
“Part III. Prose Composition. 4s. 6d. 


Students’ French Grammar. With an Introduction by 
M. Litrrrt. 6s. 


Smaller French Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 
*PartI. Grar- mar, oem, Vocabularies, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 
*TartIl, Reading Book; with Dictionary. 3s. 6d. 
Practionl German Grammar. For Advanced Students. 
és. 
ITALIAN COURSE. 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 
“Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies. 


3s. 6d. 
“Part II. An Italian Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
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S LIST OF 


MUR RAY’S 
STUDENT'S MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
With Maps and Woodcuts. 

The Roman Empire, _~ its Establishment * Ge Reign 
of Commodus 180. y J. B. Bury. hisday. | 


The Students’ 1b a History of am. from the | 
Earliest Times to 1688. Thoroughly Revised Edition, 
continued to the tae of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. 8. 
Brewer. (830 pp. 

The Work may 4 be obtained in Three Divisions, price 

2s. 6d.each. Part I. n.c. 65-a.p. 1485; Part Il. av. 1485- 

1688; Part IIT, 1688-1878, 


Modern Europe. By R. Lopes, M.A. 
Europe during the Middle Ages. By Hexry Hav.am. 
Constitutional History of England. By Hexrny Hauiam. 


O64 and New. Testament History. By Puuir Srn. 
2 vols. 


Ancient History, to the Conquestsfof Alexander the Great. 
By Paiuir Suiru, 


Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. : 
1614. By Purr Smirn,. 


English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 596-1509; IT. 1509- 
Ot: III. 1717-1884. By Canon Perry. 


Greece, to the Roman Cneuat. - _ Wituram §mirn. 
With Coloured Maps and Woodcu 


Rome, to the Establishment of a9 Empire. 
LIDDELL. 


Gibbon. By Sir Witiiam Smrrn. 


Feages, to the Fall of the Second Empire. By W. H- 
ERVIS. 


Ancient Geography. By Canon Brvay. 
Modern Geography. By Canon Bevan. 
Geography of British India. By Dr. Grorcr Smirn, 


mae Language : its Origin and Growth. By Grorce P. 
ARSH. 


English Literature. With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. Suaw. 


Specimens of English Literature. By T. B. Suaw. 5s. 
Moral eamencehy. ad Dr. Fiuemina. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SMALLER HISTORIES. 


Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 16mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition. 
Scripture History. Continued down to .p. 70. 


Ancient, Siatety, down to the Conquests of Alexander the 
‘eal. 


Ancient Geography. 

Modern Geography, Physical and Political. 
Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 


Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
Persons. 


English Literature. With Lives of our Chief Writers. 
Specimens of —— Literature. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES. 


England, from the Earliest Times, continued down to 1878, 
ne With 86 Woodcuts. 1s. 6d. 


France, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Second 
Empire. Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
England, from the First Invasion by the Romans down to 
the year 1880. With 100 Woodcuts, 3s. ¢d 


France, from the Conquest of Gaul by C:csar down to 1878. 
70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


Germany, from the Invasicn by Marius to 1880. 50 Wood- 
cuts. 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 


I, a.p. 30-1003. IL, 1003- 


By Dean 


2s. 6d. 
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“SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


LATIN. 


Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. With a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. Thirty-iimt Edition. By Sir WiiLiaM 
Surra and Prof. T. D. Hatt, M.A. (750 pp) 7s. 6d. 


Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 7s. 6d. 


| Larger Latin-English Dictionary. 16s. 


Larger English-Latin Dictionary. 


Compiled from 
Uriginal Sources, 16s. 


An Jape leta Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. By 
. U. Arncer, M.A,, and H. G. Wintie, M.A. (448 pp.) 
Sonn 8vo, 9s, 


BIBLE. 
Concise Dictionary of the Bible. Illustrations. 21s. 
Smaller Bible Dictionary. . Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


CLASSICS. 


Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Mythology, 
Biography, and Geography. With 750 Woodcuts. 18s. 


Smaller Classical Dictionary. 200 Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Smaller Biotenery. st Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
200 Woodcuts. 7s, 


MURRAY'S 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. By Dr. R. D. 
Roserrs. With Mlustrations and Colvured Maps. 6s. 


The Realm of Nature: a Manual of Physiography. By 
Dr. H. R. Mitt. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 
5s. 


The Study of Animal Life. 


By J. Antrnur Tuomson. 
With many Illustrations. 6s. 


The Elements of Ethics. By J. H. Muinunav. 3s. 


English Colonisation and Empire. By A. Ca.pecorr. 
Coloured Maps 2nd Diagrams. 4s. 64. 


The Fine Arts, By Prof. Batpwin Brown. Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


Tae See and Abuse of Money. By Professor Cunsincuam, 


Tae. Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
Parts I. and II. 3s. 6d. each part. 


French Literature. By H. G. Kurne. 32s. 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India. By 


Sir Aurrep Lyaty. From the Early Days of the East 
India Company. Coloured Maps. 4s, 6d. 


By Prof. Kyianrt. 


The Physiology of the Senses. By Professor McKrnprick 
and Dr. Syoperass. With Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 


Chapters in Modern Botany. 
GeppEs. With Illustrations, 


The French Revolution. By C. EK. Maiter. 3s, 6d. 


By Professor Parnick 


By Witriam Reytox. With 
Diagrams. 3s. 6 


Logic, Inductive and Deductive. By Wittiam Miro, 
Late Professor of Logic, University of Aberdeen. With 
Diagrams. 4s, 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
DLiIsT. 


STANDARD WORKS for the LIBRARY 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES, In 6 vols., crown 
Svo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 





PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
With Sketches and Anecdotes of the 
. and XVI. By JEANNE 
LOUIBE HENRIE TTE CAMPAN, First Lady-in- 
Wating to the Queen. A New and Annotated Edition. 
In crown ¢ 3vo, 6s., with a Portrait. 


THE 


ANTOINETTE. 
Courts of Louis XTV., XV. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols, 
crown Svo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 12s. 


THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS from 
the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century. By WALTER 
BESANT. M.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
“Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. 8vo, 15s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of “ Dartmoor Days,” ‘** Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” “ec. 
In crown Svo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. In erown 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by 
Dr. DICKSON. The POPULAR EDITION. In 4 vols., 
crown 8vo, 46s, 6d. 
* Also sold separately as follows:—Vols. I. and IL., 
2ls.; Vol. 1iL., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN, ‘Translated by Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON, In 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36e. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
nae by the Rev. W. RK. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Authorof “ Life of St. John ¢ Shrysostom,’ 2 

&e. The POPUL AR EDITION. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 
with Index and Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
Jate Dean of Chichester. ST, AUGUSTINE to JUXON. 
12 vols., demy Ay £9. Each separately (with the excep- 
tion of UI., VI, and VIL.), 15s. The New Series 
begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XIL. is the Index. 


Amedee 


200 Illustrations, 


THE HEAVENS. By 
GUILLEMIN, 


hen. 


In demy Svo, with over 


THE HISTORY of 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French ef M. 
THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 Fine 
Enyravings, and Portraits of th most Celebrated 
Versonaves re ferred to in the Work, engraved on Steel 
by Wilham Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy svo, 36s. 


the GREAT 


Ww 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORL 1). By Professor CREASY. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in demy Sve, 10s, 6d. ; POPULAR EDITION; 
In crown dSvo, 6s, 


RicuArp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
FOURTH THOUSAND. : 


‘THE 
HEAVENLY TWINS. 


By SARAH GRAND. 
IN THREE VOLUMES. 


** No cheaper Edition will be published 
this year. 
The Athenaeum says: ** It is so full of interest that 


one feels inclined to give oneself up to unreserved 
enjoyment of it.”’ 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Academy says: ‘‘ The adventures of Diavolo and 
Angelica are delightfully funny.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Daily Teligraph says: *‘ Everybody ought to 
read it, for ‘it is an inexhaustible source of refreshing 
and highly stimulating entertainment.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The World says: **Thera is much powerful and 
beautifal writing in this remarkable and not-to-be- 
forgotten book.”’ 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Westminster Gazette says: *‘ Sarah Grand is a 
very clever woman; of that there can be no doubt. 
She has put enough observation, humour, and thought 
into this book to furnish forth half a dozen ordinary 
novels,” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The (Juecn says: ‘* There is a touch of real genius in 
‘The Heav enly Twins.’ It is impossible not to enjoy 
the humour and pathos with which she tells the story 
of the twins.’ 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Guardian says: * Exceptionally brilliant in 
dialogue, and dealing with modern society life, this book 
has a purpose—to draw out and emancipate women.’ 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Liverpro! Mercury says: * This will probably 
prove to be the greatest novel of 1893, in point of plot, 
characterisation, breadth, beauty, and intens ity.” 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By SARAH GRAND. 


The Manchester Examiner says: **One of the most 
fascinating books we have ever read...... The book is 
worthy of being read more than once, and should take 
a very high place in the fiction of to-day.” 





LONDON : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beproxy Street, W.C. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
~ PUBLICATIONS. 


The DEATHS of EMIN PASHA and 
SURGEON-MAJOR PARKE. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION in ONE VOLUME. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., LLD., dc. 


Being the Official Publication tien the Quest, Rescue, 
and Retreat of Emin, Governor of Equatoria. With 3 Maps 
and 1! “4 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, in handsome cloth binding, 
10s. 6 

“Mr. Stanley's narrative of his adventures, privations, sufferings, 
trials, dange rs, and discoveries during his heroic quest and rescue of 
Emin Le. is as moving and enthralling a tale as ever was told by 
man.”— Times. 


me | VOLUME TO we STANLEY’S 


N DARKEST AFRICA 
EMIN 





PASHA and ‘the RE- 
BELLION at the EQUATOR. 


A Story of Nine Months’ Experiences in the last of the 
Soudan Provinces. By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, 
one of Stanley’s officers. “Written with 4 — and 
Co-operation of HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., &c. 
A Preface also by Mr. STANLEY. With Map and 
numerous Ilustrations, two of which are specially Drawn 
by Mrs. H. M. Stanley. Third Edition. Demy S8vo, 
cloth extra, One Guinea. 


DR. PARKE’S EXPERIENCES 
in EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


Third Edition. Demy Svo, Illustrated, cloth, 21s. 


“Mr. Parke’s journal fills up a distinct gap in the narrative of the 
expedition. Not only have we at last an authentic and_ detailed 
account of the many months’ stay at Port Bodo, but all over Mr. Parke 
fills in many lacunw which have been left even in the detailed 
narrative of Mr. Stanley himself.”— Times. 


GUIDE to HEALTH in AFRICA. 


By Surgeon-Major T. H. PARKE, A.M.D., Medical 
Officer to Mr. Stanley’s Equatorial Expedition. Small 
crown 8vo, np cloth, 5s. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS to 


KATANGA. By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C.P., 
F.R.G.8., Medical Officer of the Expedition. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
“ The book is a really thrilling story of African adventure, and sur- 
passes in wealth of incident and hair-breadth ‘scapes many a work of 
sensations al fiction.” "—Daily Telegraph. 





A Dainty ‘Novelty in size, price, paper, print. iustentions, 
and general get-up. Super-roy al 3zmo. Each volume, 
parchment paper, 1s. 6d, ; half bound, cloth extra, gilt top, 
rough edges, 23. 


STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 


STORIES of NEW_ YORK. 
of the RAILWAY. 
STORIES of the SOUTH. 
of the SEA. ) 
STORIES of ITALY. Shortly. 
of the ARMY. J 

Each Volume Illustrated, super-royal 32mo, uncut edges, 
paper, 1s. 6d ; cloth, gilt top, rough edges, 2s. 

The Paper Edition is enclosed in a transparent wrapper, 
fastened by a gold seal, which should remain unbroken until 
the book reaches the hands of the reader. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, 2s. fd. 
Being the New Volume in the uniform issue of Mr. 
Blackmore’s Complete Novels. 


WESSEX NOVELS BY THOMAS HARDY. 


New Issue in uniform crown 8vo Volumes, cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA, (ie, 
THE WRECK of the “ GROSVENOR.” 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. With Photogravure Portrait 

of the Author from a Painting showing Mr. Clark Russell 

at the age of Seventeen, when in the Merchant — 

Crown 8vo, cloth, HALF-A-CROWN. 

,” Uniform with the Cheap Editiens of the a. of Mr. 
William Black, Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. R. D. Blackmore, 
now being issued. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. By William 
BLACK. Price HALF-A-CROWN. iy 


Being the New Volume in the Uniform Issue of = Black’ 8 
complete Novels. 


Ready. 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Lid., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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Tux Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manusoript. 

it is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$¢c., may be addressed to the PuBLIsHER, and 
not to the Error. 


LITERATURE. 


Pastime Papers. By Henry Edward, Cardinal 
Manning. (Burns & Oates.) 


Ir is probable that this little book has come 
as a surprise to many. Those who had not 
the honour and joy of intimacy with the 
late cardinal have been wont to see in him, 
his life and his work and his writings, 
something stiff and stern, a dogmatic 
severity, a lack of generous ease and sym- 
pathy and lightness. He stands in their 
memories, vested with the robes and orna- 
ments of sacerdotal and episcopal authority : 
gaunt, austere, commanding, not quite 
human; priest and prelate, and prince, 
infinitely dignified, but aloof from the world 
in his asceticism. They knew him to be 
cultured, a true son of academic Oxford, 
courtly and urbane, yet he had an air of 
exclusiveness and reserve, which only his 
piety saved from seeming proud: a com- 
bination of St. Thomas a Becket and St. 
Charles Borromeo. It is an impression 
which Mr. Hutton’s careful biography does 
not do much to modify. Throughout that 
work Manning is a dictatorial dogmatist, 
delighting in rule and discipline, law and 
order, sentence and decree: not pleasantly 
pliant and malleable, not graciously flexible 
and versatile, but rigid and hard and grim. 
Compare, they will say, Manning’s Petri 
Privilegium with Newman’s Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk: see how magisterial is the 
one, how persuasive the other. This 
imagined Manning never unbends, never 
one a@ man to revere rather than to 
ove. 

But turn to Manning’s friends: study the 
Manning of the Metaphysical Society, as 
drawn in Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Life of Dr. 
Ward, or the Manning of this book. He 
was far from worldly, in the most innocent 
sense of the word: far less so than the 
secluded Newman. No man was ever wittier 
than Manning’s brother-in-law, Bishop 
Wilberforce: no man less humorous. 
Manning had no wit, but a vast deal of 
tumour. And it was his peculiar genius 
that, while he noted the way of the world 
with ready observation and dexterous look, 
marking its amusements, follies, sins, 
together with all that is great and good 
im it, he never laid aside his religious 
character, because in that was his life. 

pon various sides of his nature he re- 
sembled both his friends, Lord Beaconsfield 
and Mr. Gladstone: he was both subtile 
and sincere. Of late years he became more 
widely understood, through his attitude 
towards social questions. It was seen that, 








like the reigning Pope, his ascetic detach- 


ment from the world did not imply either 
lack of knowledge or lack of heart. Yet 
even so, the epigrammatic summaries of 
Manning’s character pronounced him a man 
of imperious will and rigid temper: the 
“proud prelate,” dear to melodramatic 
historians, just softened and subdued by 
the “‘ sweet saint,” dear to gushing hagi- 
ologists. He puzzled people: they knew 
his patriotism, his love for imperial 
England ; they saw in him strong traces of 
the typical English cleric; but they did not 
get a complete and satisfactory view of him. 
There have been those who lauded Newman 
to the utmost, but who dared whisper 
rather loudly that there was a streak of the 
actor, the charlatan, about Manning: they 
never accused him of hypocrisy, but they 
spoke of something in his temperament not 
quite frank and open and ingenuous. His 
sincerity, piety, uprightness, were not 
called in question; but Roman officialism, 
Vatican policy, ultramontane excess, so we 
were told, found a congenial nature in 
Manning upon which to work. All the old 
foolish traditions about cunning Jesuitry, 
about the pious credulity and holy im- 
becility so pleasing to heaven, about Roman 
arrogance and Italian ignorance, about the 
bigotry of the seminaries, about modern 
Tridentine Catholicism, about modern 
hysterical piety and agitated devotion, 
about the delusions or impostures of modern 
miracles: all these dreadful things were 
too much, men said, for the good Arch- 
deacon of Chichester. Exulting with the 
fervour of a convert, he threw himself 
blindly into this unwholesome atmosphere, 
this Roman fever, and his mind was in- 
fected, his taste corrupted. For most men, 
behind Cardinal Newman lay a long, 
pathetic history, the struggles of a great 
soul: he represented the Oxford of days 
that have now the enchantment of romance, 
Behind Cardinal Manning most men saw no 
pathetic history, no glamour of romance: 
nothing but the wiles of Rome and the 
diplomacy of the Vatican. If controver- 
sialists thought that they detected historical 
error in Newman, they pointed it out with 
half-regret; if in Manning, they talked 
confidently about unscrupulousness and the 
desperate straits of Roman theologians. 


These parodies and travesties of the truth 
are now but little heard ; but itis profitable 
to consider them again. Primarily, they 
were the result of honest bewilderment, due 
to ignorance. Newman, by the compulsion 
of circumstances, took the world into his 
confidence: in prose and in verse, he told 
the secrets of his soul. As the leader of a 
great movement, he became the fair prey or 
property of the public: the state of his mind 
in 1830 or in 1840 was a thing for literary 
discussion in 1860; no one could write upon 
the history of religious thought in the 
century without investigating his daily life, 
his early training, his Oxford career. 
Living away from the public view to extreme 
old age, he became a classic in his lifetime : 
men wrote of him, as they might have 
written of Shelley and Byron; they never 
saw him ; he took no part in public affairs ; 
London knew him not ; editors did not ask 
for his opinions on strikes, or temperance, 














or imperial federation ; he did not belong to | 


the Metaphysical Society, nor attend Royal 
Academy dinners, nor was he a member of 
the Athenaeum. But scholars, historians, 
theologians, critics knew the story of his 
spiritual travels and adventures. All this 
was reversed in Manning’s case ; the world 
saw him and heard him. He was the 
indefatigable official, the untiring ruler of a 
great diocese, the unfailing friend of all 
philanthropic and national movements: he 
had relations with the world upon all sides, 
and was well in touch with his con- 
temporaries. But the man himself remained 
unknown, save to his immediate friends ; no 
one could anywhere read the story of his 
soul. No poems, no sermons, no personal 
revelations, full of yearning and affection, 
and sorrow and faith, gave him a place in 
the hearts of strangers; instead, they 
only knew a few hard, external facts, 
nothing intimate, nothing spiritual, nothing 
“psychological.” And so, Manning was 
the energetic organiser, the man of practical 
policy, the ecclesiastic of administrative 
genius ; the world almost forgot the man in 
thearchbishop. The world wrote and spoke 
of ‘‘ John Henry” Newman with a tone of 
half familiar admiration and love ; ‘“‘ Henry 
Edward” was but an official signature, notthe 
name of a friend. Manning deliberately sup- 
pressed himself: he disliked and distrusted 
many things in modern life and thought, 
but nothing more than self-display, even of 
the harmless sort untainted hy vanity. He 
relied absolutely upon the objective strength 
of the Faith, as guarded and taught by the 
living authority of the Church: he was 
careful to present the Faith, not as it was to 
himself in the recesses of his soul, but in 
the clear, strong, definite outlines common 
to all the faithful of all the ages. Secretum 
meum mihi: he never wore his heart upon 
his sleeve. Now and again, so great was 
his horror of any approach to egoism, he 
seemed, in outward manner, to repress his 
emotions, lest his words of counsel or of 
warning should be valued rather for his 
own sake than for that of his high office. 
And apart from all religious motives, he 
was by nature of an austere habit: he 
impressed his hearer as the greatest of 
great nobles, the finest of fine gentlemen, 
according to all the highest traditions of 
ccurts and salons. Lord Chesterfield would 
have honoured a man so perfectly gracious, 
courteous, with that absolutely unforced 
distinction which is a fine art. But this 
refined bearing is always marked by a 
certain reticence and reserve: it is never 
profuse and lavish of itself. Newman, 
Hurrell Froude, Ward, one and all, were 
men of less natural and inevitable dignity : 
dignified, each in his own way, they were ; 
but their natures were more expansive and 
less discreet. Mr. Pater writes of Fénelon, 
Archbishop of Cambrai : 

‘“‘ Certainly, it was worth while to have 
come so far only to see him and hear him give 
his pontifical blessing, in a voice feeble but of 
infinite sweetness, and with an inexpressibly 
graceful movement of the hands. A veritable 
grand seigneur /! His refined old age, the im- 
press of genius and honours, even his dis- 
appointments, concur with natural graces to 
make him seem too distinguished (a fitter word 
fails me) for this world. Omnia Vanitus! he 
seems to say, yet with a profound resignation 
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which makes the things we are most of us so 
fondly occupied with seem petty enough.” 
Thero is a touch of sentimental unction, in 
a good sense, about that: a not uncommon 
mark of the French hierarchy and priest- 
hood. But though Manning had greater 
strength than appears in Mr. Pater’s portrait 
of Fénelon, it well suggests that singular 
hieratic dignity, added as a last grace toa 
nature always dignified, which distinguished 
the late Cardinal. 

Such a man is easily misinterpreted. His 
friends, his colleagues, his associates under- 
stood him: he was not careful to make the 
world understand. His public actions he 
would, if called upon, defend in the in- 
terests of the Church ; otherwise, with a kind 
of noble pride and humility in one, he let 
the insinuations, the misconstructions, the 
malice, and the gossip, go by. His writings, 
almost the whole of them, express this 
character: he had cther things to think of 
than himself. He would write of ‘the 
Infallible Magisterium of the Supreme 
Pontiff,” in a way that exasperated many. 
Newman, preaching and teaching the same 
doctrine, clothed it in all manner of per- 
suasive graces: showed, in most winning 
manner, what if meant to him, his own 
apprehension of it; explained how he had con- 
sidered it at different periods of his life. The 
result was not always conviction on the part 
of his readers, but always a fresh submission 
to the golden words, the magical charm of 
Newman. Cor ad cor loquitur, heart to heart 
speaketh, was Newman’s motto and New- 
man’s method: Manning, by an instinct 
equally gracious, hid himself away from his 
readers, and did but lend his voice to the 
living Church. “ I am of Paul, I of Apollos,” 
was hateful to him, and he refused to run 
the risk. At the same time, a man and his 
style are inseparable: and Manning wrote 
always with a certain stately beauty, a grave 
and chastened simplicity, measured and 
academic. But he had no modern in- 
genuities. In these days, Addison and the 
great Augustan writers seem deplorably un- 
ingenious: they never tortured a thought 
into contortions; they were simple and 
unashamed. Manning was no more afraid 
of a truism than Sophocles or Tlorace: 
truisms are probably the truest truths, the 
best attested in the world. But the word 
indicates our longing for some new thing ; 
and he who will invert a truism into a para- 
dox passes for the happiest and most 
refreshing of wits. A magazino article by 
Manning, with the latest clevernesses on 
either side of it, had an old-world air: 
he wrote not as the scribes. 

Now, by the devotion of a loyal editor, we 
have a little volume of essays. Had they 
been published ten years ago, the public 
would have understood Manning somewhat 
better. For they are not controversial, nor 
dogmatic, nor theological, nor historical : 
they are moral, social, ironical, secular. 
Thackeray might have written them, using 
the precision of Aristotle and the brevity of 
Bacon. They deal with such matters as 
Honour, Consistency, Courage, Pride, Vanity, 
Popularity, Selfishness, Gossip; they touch 
upon Journalism and Criticism ; they con- 
clude with a dissertation upon the Daemon 


of Socrates. They show the writer treating | from the essays. 





of these things with a light hand, a shrewd 
head, and a full heart. For the most part 
he is examining society, social standards 
and ideals, with equal humour and serious- 
ness, according as folly and merriment, or 
wickedness and sorrow, are the dominant 
topics. They are at least masterpieces of 
the Jucidus ordo: each little sketch is 
complete, methodical, systematic. Bacon 
tells us that revenge is ‘‘a wild kind of 
justice’; it is much in that manner that 
the Cardinal searches out the origin, nature, 
moral affinity of each social fault or charac- 
teristic. It is done with no heavy scholastic 
implements, yet in the scholastic spirit : the 
logic of moral theologians underlies the 
satire, and the irony, and the scorn. The 
reader cannot but see that Manning had a 
supreme satisfaction and delight in the 
whole teaching of his Church, in its Aristo- 
telian inheritance, in all its traditional ways 
and aspects. Usually, upon taking up a 
modern book or article, I find my author 
begin by saying white, proceed to say 
black, and end in saying grey. There is a 
generous air of seeing all sides of the case 
in this bewildering style; but it only means 
that my author has not seen his subject 
steadily, nor seen it whole. Skepticism, so 
spelled, may be a most sacred thing ; but it 
sometimes produces a most maddening and 
mystifying style. My author may preach 
to me the doctrines in religion, philosophy, 
politics, art, that I most abhor; but if he 
will do it methodically and coherently, I will 
be grateful. Aristotle and his ethics are 
not the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; but their manner is mag- 
nificent and immortal. Manning allowed 
nothing to lie outside the reach and range 
of his principles: the smallest silly fashion, 
the most trifling social pretence, is traced 
by him to its radical home in the conscience 
and will. You may resent and dislike his 
principles, but you confess he has a view of 
life, intelligible if unacceptable. Dante, 
perhaps Manning’s favourite poet, wrote so ; 
Aquinas wrote so, as Mr. Patmore has 
reminded us ; the Mystics, whose very name 
stands, with some, for confused obscurity, 
wrote so. ‘‘ Grandeur of ideas,” said Blake, 
“is founded upon precision of ideas” ; 
it was the constant principle of his life 
and work. A vast and vague sublimity 
is possible to the dreamer, but never to the 
artist ; and it is profitable to remember the 
influence of numbers and ideas of numerical 
relation upon Greek thought, metaphysical 
and aesthetic. 

Dissimilar in so many things, the two 
Jardinals were alike in this, that neither of 
them wrote for pleasure. Newman, in a 
letter to Ward, describes the physical pain 
of writing, which he felt to such a degree, 
that ‘‘ I have hardly written anything unless 
I was called to do so.” Almost the whole 
of their volumes, some seventy in number, 
were undertaken as a duty. The present 
volume is, indeed, the fruit of Manning’s 
rare leisure ; and even these Pastime Papers 
‘‘drive at practice,” and have a moral 
bearing. In the excellent introduction by 
by “‘ J.0.,” Manning is happily pourtrayed 
in just those touches which make portraits 
live. I have quoted neither from this, nor 
The whole book is too 








delightful, too much of a single piece, to 
allow of very effective or fair quotation. 
I have preferred to dwell upon its writer; 
it is as useful, as it is uncommon, to be able 
to dwell upon a man thus at unity with 
himself : 

** Whose faith and work were bells of full accord.’ 


Lionet JoHnson, 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Cameo Serrres.— Retrospect: and Other 
Poems. By A. Mary F. Robinson 
(Mme. James Darmesteter). (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Under the Hawthorn: and Other Verse. By 
Augusta de Gruchy. (Elkin Matthews 
and John Lane.) 


Songs, Measures, Metrical Lines. By Jean 
Carlyle Graham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


The Dog in British Poetry. Edited by R. 
Maynard Leonard. (David Nutt.) 


Ami all the now multitudinous makers of 
more or less modish verse, few are more 
accomplished — certainly none shows a 
greater delicacy of touch—than Mme. 
Darmesteter. Her early volumes were the 
natural outcome of certain phases of thought 
and culture peculiar to their period of pro- 
duction: the apparent result of the in- 
fluences of the hour upon an extremely 
earnest and impressionable order of 
mind. In common with the works of most 
minor poets, Miss Robinson’s verse took 
colour from its artistic surroundings, being 
instinct with modern mediaevalism and 
latter-day languor, much as the songs of 
L. E. L. and Mrs. Hemans re-echoed 
the note of sentiment sounded all around 
them by the poetry, fiction, and painting of 
their proper age. The later development 
touches obviously a higher plane of expres- 
sion: we have less of bombast, less of 
banality, together with the undoubted 
charms of literary sensitiveness and some 
graceful evidences of scholarship. If in such 
productions the literary faculty be wont to 
overwoigh the creative element, if the pretty 
show of learning make somewhat for 
pedantry, the result is hardly the less pleas- 
ing, and (albeit a little lacking in freshness) 
goes far to satisfy the demands of at least 
one section of contemporary taste. With 
the vitality of this school we need hardly 
concern ourselves too seriously ; it is enough 
to say that it has its counterpart in pictorial 
art, andin prose. The symbols are altered, 
but the spirit is the same. Where we had 
sloping-shouldered Oriental beauties, tur- 
baned and trousered, with infinitesimal 
extremities and abnormally large eyes, we 
have the moyenage chatelaine, the damoiseau 
and damoiselle, to say nothing of the Naiad 
airs and classic faces of our modern con- 
ceptions of the’heroines of old Greece—the 
Cynthias of the minute for many a nine- 
teenth-century writer. Roses and jasmine 
have given place to the lily and the single 
dahlia; harp and gondola are discredited 
and cast aside, while sundials and sphynxes 
reign in their stead. Time turns the old 
modes to derision, though, perhaps, after all, 
one set of properties is just as good as 
another, and the difference may lie mainly 
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in the eyes of the gazer and the favour of 
fashion. To be sure, the highest forms of 
art own no definable trademarks, are sealed 
with no obvious sign and superscription ; 
while, on the other hand, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to classify such works 
as are the outcome of given combinations 
and conditions of artificial cultivation. 
Clever, thoughtful, possessed of some work- 
manlike qualities, and touched here and 
there with an appreciable tinge of poetry, 
Mme. Darmesteter’s work is yet the work 
of an intelligent student rather than that 
of a singer, the production of the poet who 
has been made rather than born. At the 
same time, it is by reason of those merits 
aforesaid (which he who runs may read), 
well worthy of respect and of admiration, if 
notof enthusiasm. We should be grateful for 
elegance and some measure of restraint: in 
themselves virtues of no mean order. You 
do not look to gather roses from gardenia 
plants, or sweet peas from geranium stocks ; 
and the geraniums and the gardenias are 
good, each after a fashion of their own. y 

Educated wistfulness was, and still is, 
the keynote of Mme. Darmesteter’s poems : 
her muse, polite, self-conscious, is a person 
of sensibility and of much gentility to boot, 
who is most at ease within the pale of 
arbitrary forms, of traditional restrictions. 
One of the best, if not the very best, of the 
poems in the present volume is the following 
sonnet, with its felicitous second line, its 
excellent sestet : 


“cs 








Sometimes, when I sit musing all alone 

The sick diversity of human things, 

Into my soul, I know not how, there springs 
The vision of a world unlike our own. 

O stable Zion, perfect, endless, One, 

Why hauntest thou a soul that hath no wings ? 
I look on thee as men on mirage-springs, 
Knowing the desert bears but sand and stone. 

Yet as a passing mirror in the street | 
Flashes a glimpse of gardens out of range, 
Through some poor sick room open to the heat ; 
So in our world of doubt, and death, and change, 
The vision of Eternity is sweet, 

The vision of Eternity is strange !”’ 


As for the ballads and legends tha 
form the closing section of the book, 
they fail to impress, partly, perhaps, 
because they fail to convince. Their 
archaism makes for boldness; their archae- 
ology, careful enough though it be, is 
devoid of colour. With one sole exception, 
they are like ‘‘ confectionary plums,” sweet 
enough in all conscience, but somewhat 
insipid. Yet ‘“‘The Widower of Haidera- 
bad” gives furieusement a penser of better 
things, of a fuller-blooded inspiration, a 
more hale and vigorous manner. 





Much of this same quality of wistfulness, 
a little less mature in expression, and con- 
siderably less exotic, pervades a charmingly- 
produced volume called Under the Hawthorn, 
by Augusta de Gruchy. Here, too, the | 
personal note, so essentially feminine, pre- | 
ominates, and the narrative poem exists 
unbeautifully, even after the manner of | 
Mr. George R. Sims. And this is a pity, 
for there is sufficient evidence to show 
that the writer was possessed of a very | 





as it is understood and written by the 
majority. One lyric, entitled “The Old 
Garden,” is so musical, so full of pleasing 
sentiment and agreeable colour, as to invite 
quotation : 

No change you say ? nothing of loss that tells ? 

Trees, flowers, are they as lovely as of yore ? 
Does Spring still deck with corals and green bells 

Our favourite sycamore ? 

The early lilacs, bloom they rank on rank, 

Purple and white as they have bloomed for years ? 
Old Crown-Imperial on the mossy-bank, 

Sheds he his hoarded tears ? 

The rose-acacia, does it carpet now 

The pathway with its waxen blossoms red ? 

Drop the smooth berries from the laurel bough 

Into the violet bed ? 

Suffer the birds no loss, bereft so long 

Of us? is not the blackbird mute for doubt? 
Is no part wanting to the thrush’s song ? 

No liquid note left out ? 

Does the moon show behind the hedgerow elms, 

Black bars against a spectral sea of light ? 
Reigns our one star over the heavenly realms 

King, on a clear, cold night ? 

They bloom, sing, shine, our absence hindering not ; 

They are but waiting till ourselves have ranged 
Enough, £o we revisiting that spot 

May find them all unchanged.” 

Not especially deft in technique nor in- 
stinct with any compelling charm of origin- 
ality of thought or rhythm, there is yet 
something very like poetry—something of a 
genuine inspiration in this little song. But 
it was as a writer of what, for want of a 
better phrase, we call vers de société, that 
this author might have made her mark. 
She had the right touch, neither too slight 
nor too heavy, the proper admixture of 
daintiness, tenderness, and humour that 
makes for the success of such metrical wares. 
The following lines (‘‘ At a Dance ”’) furnish 
forth a fair instance of her pretty facility 
in this scarce-sufficiently appreciated genre : 

‘* My Queen is tired and craves surcease 

Of twanging string and clamorous brass ; 
T lean against the mantelpiece, 
And watch her in the glass. 
** One whom I see not where I stand 
Fans her and talks in whispers low ; 
Her loose locks flutter as his hand 
Moves lightly to and fro. 
‘* He begs a flower ; her finger-tips 
Stray round a rose half veiled in lace ; 
She grants the boon with smiling ljps, 
Her clear eyes read his face. 
** T cannot look, my sight grows dim— 
While Fate allots unequally, 
The living woman’s self to him, 
The mirrored form to me.’’ 
And the epigrammatic grace of these 
“ Evening Reflecticns ” (after Horace) pro- 
nounces for itself a more eloquent and 
adequate eulogy than were otherwise prac- 
ticable. It is, indeed, a most excellent jeu 
@ esprit : 
** Child, I detest your dress ; my anger rises 


At rasping silks, at waists of eighteen inches ; | 


Cease buying at the shop that advertises 
The gown that pinches ! 


| ** Wear flowing muslins, nothing else, I bid you, 


Or softest woollens if the sky be fretful ; 





| 


xood night! sleep well, and, that I ever chid | 


you, 
Awake forgetful.” 


Very charming, again, is ‘ Dulces 


happy lyrical faculty and a nice appre- | Amaryllidis Irae”; but the lays inspired 
Cation of words, which should, had she been | by divers pictures, together with the story- 
aware of her own capacity, have preserved | verses and the various essays in Provencal 
her from the banalities of anecdotal verse | forms, seem to have been efforts in the wrong 





direction. The book, however, is well 
worth having, if only for the sake of the 
few really good things therein, and for its 
frontispiece from the skilled hand of Mr. 
Walter Crane. 


The making of verse is presumably a 
soothing exercise for the versifier; it is, 
moreover, a safe and blameless outlet for 
superfluous yearnings, and a safety-valve 
for sorrow that refuses to be assuaged in 
other ways. But as to whother the de- 
liberate setting before the public in general, 
and before the critic in particular, of such 
ebullitions when they are entirely devoid of 
artistic merit or literary interest, be a 
censurable weakness or no is yet to be 
decided. One thing at least is certain— 
“ least said, soonest mended,” to wit. You 
do not break butterflies on wheels, or com- 
ment on rhymes that are, on the face of it, 
so absolutely without any kind of claim to 
attention as Songs, Measures, and Metrical 
Lines, by Jean Carlyle Graham. In all 
likelihood it pleased the author to construct 
them, and thus their mission is fulfilled, and 
all as it shouid be. 


To-day is the day of anthologies, of books 
about books, of pooms about poets, and so 
forth. Every month finds us with a fresh 
collection of verse or prose anent some 
special subject ; and one of the last, and not 
the least acceptable, of these is Mr. Maynard 
Leonard’s anthology of poetry inspired by 
dogs. Mr. Leonard, who has performed his 
congenial task with some taste and a good 
deal of patience, well-nigh disarms criticism 
in his preface by his open confession of the 
difficulties that beset his path, and by his 
comparatively impartial attitude towards the 
olla-podrida of verses in his volume. There 
are certainly not many therein that “reach 


.a high poetic standard,” but that is per- 


haps a little beside the question. Much 
thought and research have evidently been 
expended upon the compilation, and the 
book should meet with a cordial welcome 
from all who care for dog literature. 
Anthologies make strange book-fellows, 
and Zhe Dog in British Poetry is naturally 
no exception to the rule; you are made to 
think of the millennium when you discover 
Sims (se), Shakspere, Lewis Morris, and 
Wordsworth, cheek by jowl, as it were, 
“‘ Julius Caesar, and Nebuchadnezzar, all 
standing naked in the open air.” But this 
is a detail ; the mottoes are well chosen, and 
the contents include not a few interesting 
items. It is, nevertheless, to be regretted 
that the compiler has seen fit to include 
poems which he has found it necessary 
to abridge, supplying the places of the 
deleted lines with prose epitomes of his 
own. The effect is not happy. 
Granam KR. Tomson, 


Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of 
their Relations. By James Bonar. (Son- 
nenschein. ) 

Amone the thinkers to whom Political 

Economy owes its constitution as a science, 

several have earned an equal or superior 

reputation in pure philosophy. Plato and 

Aristotle in antiquity ; Hume, the two Mills, 

and Jevons in modern times, are names 
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that at once occur to the memory. The 
greatest of all economists, Adam Smith, 


holds a high place in the history of ethical | 


theory. Other philosophers, without being 
professed economists, have, with more or 
less authority, given their views on the 
industrial organisation of society ; as Fichte, 
Hegel, and Comte. 
been similar relations between philosophy 
and other sciences, more especially mathe- 
matics and physics, but the union has been 
less fruitful of results; whereas, as Dr. 
Bonar shows, political economy owes some 
of its chief conceptions to philosophy. It 
might be maintained that the debt is not 
all on one side; but apart from a reference 
to the part played by the Malthusian Law 
of Population in Darwin’s theory of Natural 
Selection, Dr. Bonar has nothing to tell us 
about that aspect of the relation. His 
learned, thoughtful, and suggestive volume 
might, with at least equal appropriateness, 
be called a history of economicai ideas. 
Some of these ideas were reached by a com- 
paratively rapid process of generalisation ; 
others were only won by a long and difficult 
elaboration, occasionally extending back to 
the systems of early Greek philosophy. 

The Division of Labour was first formulated 
as an economical principle by Plato, to whom 
also the first scheme of Socialism is due. 
Aristotle touches on the Theory of Value, and 
fully explains the use of Money in his Ethics; 
while in his Jolitics he has stated the 
arguments for private property with a force 
to which little has since been added. But 
both Plato and Aristotle studied the interests 
of aclass rather than those of the whole 
community, and both regarded the accumu- 
lation of wealth beyond very narrow limits 
as an unmixed evil. Stoicism rose to a 
much more comprehensive view of human 
obligation, but by aiming to a still greater, 
extent at the extirpation rather than the 
satisfaction of human wants, it failed still 
more completely to realise the actual im- 
portance of industrial conditions; nor did 
Christianity look with more favour on the 
pursuit of material goods. 

But no direct contribution made by 
ancient philosophy to economics can be 
compared in importance with the indirect 
influence of the idea of Natural Law. Under 
the hands of Grotius, Hobbes, and Locke, 
its discussion took the form of a supposed 
opposition between individual right and 
social order, with various attempts to recon- 
cile the claims of both. Locke, according 
to Dr. Bonar, first caught the momentous 
distinction between the state, which can 
only exact a limited obedience from its 
citizens, and the wider sphere of society 
where they deal with one another as free 
persons in the exercise of their inalienable 
natural rights. It is to the latter that 
economical phenomena belong. Property 
is a creation of labour, and therefore exists 
independently of the state, the duty of which 
is to guarantee it. Here we have a prin- 
ciple excluding not only the absolutism of 
Hobbes, but also the communism of More’s 
Utopia and the agrarian law of Harrington’s 
Oceana. It is also a principle implicitly 
opposed to what was known as the Mercan- 
tile Theory. The doctrine so-called did 


not, according to Dr. Bonar, represent the 
6 


There have no doubt | 








opinions of a philosophical school, but was 
rather a generalised expression of the idsas 
that inspired the policy of such statesmen 
as Colbert. In order to increase the power 
of the sovereign, it was believed that the 
most efficacious method was to increase the 
quantity of precious metals accumulated 
within his dominions, and that the best 
means for the attainment of this object was 
to encourage the foreign trade of the 
country. A reaction against governmental 
interference with industry called into exist- 
ence the French Physiocratic School of 
political economy, whose chief exponent 
was Quesney. Here the idea of Nature 
seems to have played a two-fold part. 
Agriculture, which draws wealth direct 
from the soil, is the most ‘‘ natural” of all 
industries, while the mercantile system drew 
men away from agriculture to manufactures 
and trades ; it belongs to ihe natural liberty 
of man that he should produce what he 
thinks best, and buy and sell where he 
thinks best, whereas the mercantile system 
caused him to be hampered in both direc- 
tions by regulations imposed in the interests 
of the state, but really detrimental to the 
state itself. Hence arose the two great 
maxims—/aissez passer, laissez faire. 

“Tt was the lamp of Quesney,” says 
Carlyle, ‘“‘ that kindled the lamp of Adam 
Smith.” But Dr. Bonar shows that the 
author of Zhe Wealth of Nations was at least 
equally indebted to the tradition of 
English philosophy. A line of thinkers, cul- 
minating in Hume, had substituted social 
utility for natural law as the supreme 
principle of ethics, and at the same time had 
attempted to show that social phenomena 
were themselves subject to the operation of 
law in the scientific sense of the word. 
They had also tended to recognise self- 
interest as the leading motive of human 
conduct. Lastly, there was a general spirit 
of optimism abroad, a belief that all things 
worked together for the best. With the 
help of these various principles Adam Smith 
constructed an economical system, of which 
the central idea seems to be that the indi- 
vidual efforts of men to better their con- 
dition result, under the guidance of 
Providence, in an order of things where 
the greatest possible amount of happiness 
is distributed with tolerable equality among 
all ranks of society. In practice, this theory 
led to very much the same conclusion as 
that reached by the French Physiocrats— 
the restriction of state-interference with 
industry to a minimum 

The Utilitarianism of Bentham and James 
Mill harmonised perfectly with the new 

olitical economy, in its inculcation of un- 
fettered liberty as the best means for 
securing general happiness. But, mean- 
while, Godwin had pushed the growing 
hostility towards government to the length 
of predicting its complete disappearance in 
a perfected social condition, an anticipation 
which Malthus met by erecting his famous 
Law of Population as a barrier to the sup- 
posed future progress of humanity. But 
Malthus subsequently came to admit the 
seep d of exercising an efficient pru- 

ential check on the increase of population, 
thus taking a first step towards a new 
political economy, of which Jaissez-faire 








should not be the highest principle. J. 8, 
Mill advanced still further in the same 
direction, by his famous distinction between 
the laws of Production, which are in- 
dependent of the human will, and the laws 
of Distribution which it can modify to an 
indefinite extent. This distinction, if I 
remember rightly, was suggested to him 
by Mrs. Taylor—a circumstance not deemed 
worthy of mention by Dr. Bonar. Mill 
made a certain advance in the direction of 
Socialism ; but, while utterly discarding the 
idea of natural rights, he continued to 
advocate a large measure of individual 
liberty on utilitarian grounds. 

So far we can follow the author with sym- 
pathy and profit, as he traces the connexion 
between economical and philosophical ideas. 
But when he passes to the development which 
has led up to the Socialism of Karl Marx and 
Engels, the case is altered. His expositions 
of the various systems of social philosophy 
constructed by Kant and Kant’s idealistic 
successors are no doubt excellent pieces of 
work ; the account of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right in particular is written with a lucid 
mastery not always to be found in his treat- 
ment of ——— easier subjects. But 
one cannot help feeling that the connexion 
between Hegel and any form of modern 
Socialism is purely artificial and accidental. 
Dr. Bonar quotes Engels as affirming their 
intrinsic affinity, but it seems to amount to 
no more than a common doctrine of his- 
torical progress through the evolution of 
opposites from one another. Granting the 
desirability and practicability of Socialism, it 
can, with a moderate exercise of ingenuity, 
be brought under this or any other fashion- 
able formula; perhaps a shelter might be 
found for it even in Mr. Spencer’s system. 
Certainly Hegel himself was little more of a 
Socialist than the author of the Synthetic 
Philosophy. When it came to finding some- 
thing that looked like real arguments for 
revolutionising the laws of property, Marx 
had recourse to Ricardo’s theory of value 
rather than to the dialectic method. Of all 
living German Socialists, Diihring (whom 
Dr. Bonar never mentions) is the most dis- 
tinguished as a speculative thinker, and he 
sets himself against the whole post-Kantian 
tradition. The truth is, that the authoritative 
state-systems of the continent prepare the 
ground for theoretical Socialism, just as 
English habits of personal liberty find their 
expression in philosophical individualism. 
But if the Socialists can show that their 
proposed reorganisation of industry is 
practicable, and that it is more conducive to 
the general happiness than the present 
régime, or than any probable development 
of private proprietorship, English utilitarians 
will not be precluded from accepting it by 
any national prejudices. If the Socialists 
fail to satisiy these conditions, their chances 
of success will be small in Germany or any- 
where else. Atrrep W. BEny. 








The Literary Works of James Smetham. 
Edited by William Davis. (Macmillans.) 


In this pleasant little volume the friends of 
the late James Smetham, whose interesting 
Letters were reviewed in the Acapemy of 
February 20, 1892, have collected the more 
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important of his writings. It cannot be 
said that the present has the full interest 
of the former volume: the man was greater 
than his works, and his personality is dis- 
closed to us more frankly and unreservedly 
in his familiar correspondence than in his 
more conscious literary efforts. Yet the 
resent book forms very pleasant reading. 
Mr. Smetham had a singularly genial and 
sympathetic nature; he was full of intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic admiration of all 
things admirable—of nature, of art, of 
literature ; and he possessed enough literary 
gift to give to his admiration clearing and 
telling expression. 

Three of the prose essays that are here 
collected first appeared in the Zondon Quar- 
terly Review ; the fourth, a study of Gerhard 
Dow, briefer than the rest, is republished 
from the Art Journal, Probably the most 
valuable paper is that dealing with William 
Blake, a “‘ deeply sympathetic and assimi- 
lative study,” as Dante Rossetti justly 
styled it, when he incorporated the 

eater part of it in the second edition 
of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. Mr. Smetham 
had, of course, not studied the poet-painter 
with the minute and painstaking care which 
Messrs. Ellis and Yeats, his latest editors, 
have bestowed upon their subject; he had 
not sought to elucidate his enigmatical 
utterances, does not appear to have felt— 
what, indeed, is only now, as the result of 
patient investigation, beginning to be per- 
ceived—that all the dark sayings of the 
great English mystic derive coherency from 
a mystical system which lay beneath them, 
and which, in Blake’s own mind at least, 
was clear and sequent enough. Yet, within 
his own limitations, Mr. Smetham is a help- 
ful and sympathetic critic of Blake; he is 
deeply impressed with the beauty of Blake’s 
life and character, with the impersonality, 
the absolute single-mindedness, of all his 
aims. He feels the visionary power of his 
art, and guides us pleasantly through the 
sweetly pastoral works of his Virgil wood- 
cuts and his illustrations to his early 
poetical books to the great inventions to 
the Book of Job, which were the 
crowning production of his last years upon 
earth. It is curious, however, to find so 
sympathetic a critic, and that critic himself 
an imaginative artist of considerable power 
and individuality, falling into raptures over 
“the knowledge and skill” displayed in 
Schiavonetti’s engravings of Blake’s illus- 
tration to Blair’s “Grave,” and finding it 
necessary to preface the consideration of 
Blake’s own splendid plates to the Book of 
Job—in which thought and artistic method 
are fused into one perfectly harmonious 
whole—by the warning that they are “the 
latest productions of a hand growing stiff 
with age.” 

The essay on Sir Joshua Reynolds—a 
review of Leslie and Taylor’s Life and Times 
—contains a bright and readable sketch of 
his career, and a just and well-weighed 
estimate of his art; and, in the paper 
suggested by the “Last Leaves” of Alex- 
ander Smith, we have a kindly record of 
that poet’s life, and some true criticism of 
his verse, with, incidentally, a well-deserved 
eulogium on Dobell’s splendid ballad, 
“ Keith of Ravelston.” 





Some forty pages at the end of the 


volume contain a selection from Smetham’s 
poetry. While his verse seldom reaches 
any very high pitch of literary quality, it 
certainly shows the writer in a pleasing 
aspect, as a man of beautiful and cultivated 
nature, and of a deeply religious mind. 

He seems to have gained facility in metrical 

expression by practice, for most of his 

better poems—we must except ‘‘ The Soul’s 

Departure,” which was published in 1841— 

were written in later life. There are several 

translations of the Psalms, for which Sir 

Philip Sidney’s version seems to have served 

as model; and we have admirable verses 

in ‘ The Rotifer.” As a specimen of this 
part of the book, I may quote one of the 
finer of the shorter poems, a piece full of 
grave and earnest impressiveness : 

‘* aN ANTIDOTE TO CARE. 

‘** Think that the s upon th ve is : 
Think that thou soest thine own empty Shale: 
The empty garments thou wast wont to wear ; 
The empty room where long thy haunt hath been, 
Think that the lane, the meadow, and the wood, 
And mountain summit feel thy feet no more, 
Nor the loud thoroughfare, nor sounding shore ; 
All mere blank space where thou thyself hath 


stood. 
Amid this thought-created silence say 
To thy stripped soul, what am I now and where ? 
Then turn and face the petty narrowing care 
Which has been gnawing thee for many a day, 
And it will die as dies a wailing breeze 
Lost in the solemn roar of bounding seas.’’ 


J. M. Gray. 








NEW NOVELS, 


List, ye Landsmen! A Romance of Inci- 
dent. By W. Clark Russell. In 3 vols. 
(Cassells. ) 

Perdita. By Mary E. Mann. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley. ) 


The Jew. From the Polish of Joseph 
Ignatius Kraszewski. (Heinemann.) 


An Unco Stravaig. By Cochrane Morris. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Bishop's Wife. A Sketch. By Dayrell 
Trelawney. (Bentley.) 

A Norseman’s Wooing. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The King of Honey Island: an Historical 
Romance of the Creole Coast. By 
Maurice Thompson. (Henderson.) 


The Mystery of North Fortune. By George 
Douglas and Henry Derrick. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


A Mad Prank. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
(White. ) 

Tales of New England. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Something Wrong. By E. Nesbit. (Innes.) 


Mr. Crark Rvussetx is a great writer of 
sea stories—not merely of stories of the sea ; 
and, though this may seem fine-drawn 
phrasing, it is not a distinction without 
a difference. A story of the sea differs 
mainly from a story of the land in having 
a maritime background, the ocean supplying 
the place of the fields or the town, and the 
vessel—be it ship, yacht, or open boat—of 
hall or cottage. The true sea story, on the 
other hand, is a tale in which the billows 
and the craft which they upbear are much 


By Cecil Cole. 





more than a mere background: it is a 
drama in which, if we may so put it, they 
are not merely scenery or “‘ properties,” but 
partakers in the main action, and are of 
hardly less interest or dramatic value than 
the human actors to whom they are by turns 
friendly and hostile. In its general and 
essential features List, ye Landsmen / resem- 
bles its numerous predecessors ; but in every 
book from Mr. Clark Russell’s pen there 
are some touches of an always fresh 
invention, which gives to the newcomer 
a place of its own. The adventures in 
search of the stranded treasure-ship are 
as exciting as ever; the superstitious 
captain, with the taint of madness in his 
brain, is a noteworthy addition to the 
writer’s remarkable gallery of naval por- 
traits; and some of the descriptions, es- 
a that of ‘‘ the write sea,” are among 

r. Clark Russell’s best things in this line. 
Both landsmen and seamen will find it 
delightful to obey the call of the title, which 
would indeed fit any story from the author’s 
pen. 


Perdita is so exceptionally bright and 
interesting a novel that one would like to 
praise it without any reserve ; but there is 
just one matter in which Miss Mann seems 
to have attempted a little too much, and by 
the attempt she misses unalloyed success. 
We soon discover that Robert Sant, who 
has married Perdita, is identical with the 
swindling husband of Pauline Ashford ; but 
the identity is never made vitally real to 
us: we do not feel it “‘in our bones” as 
we know we ought to feel it—to the 
imagination the one man is not one but two. 
Whether the comparative failure arises 
from lack of power or lack of patience, 
it is there; and as a matter of course it 
goes some way towards marring the total 
effect of what is in the main a capital 
story. We do not remember anywhere—even. 
in The Professor—a more lifelike picture of 
the humours of a girl’s school than that to 
be found in Miss Mann’s pages, the imagi- 
native and idealising heroine-worshipper, 
Barbara Norris, being a singularly natural 
and carefully studied rendering of a type 
which has been often caricatured, but hardly 
ever sympathetically portrayed. Perdita 
is not merely bright and capable all through ; 
ithas some really dramatic situations, and 
is, in all respects but the one indicated, a 
most pleasant and satisfying piece of work. 


Satisfying is an epithet which we do not 
think many readers will apply to Zhe Jew, a 
translation of which has been added to 
‘‘ Heinemann’s International Library.” 
When Mr. Gosse says that Kraszewski 
“ was of the brood of the giants,” and “is 
to be thought of with Lope de Vega, with 
Voltaire, with Alexandre Dumas,” we begin 
to be excited ; but our excitement is some- 
what allayed when we discover that the 
kinship is indicated, not by ‘‘the nature 
of his writings,” but by ‘‘their bulk, their 
volume, their encyclopaedic character.” Ina 
description of the output of a novelist, these 
be words of evil omen ; and the omen is not 
averted in the pages of Zhe Jew. The book 
has knowledge, intelligence, enthusiasm ; 
but it has nothing to make us think of its 
author as a creative artist, or even as a 
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master of narrative. The characters are for 
the most part wooden, the structure of the 
book is laboured and mechanical ; and save 
as regards its quality of information—which 
cannot be depreciated— Zhe Jew is tiresome. 
Kraszewski must owe his native popularity 
to his purpose, which is lofty, rather than to 
his art, which is very ineffectual. 


It is a terrible accusation to make, but it 
is to be feared that Mr. Jerome is largely 
responsible for the existence of dn Unco 
Stravaig. Mr. Jerome is a humorist; and 
though Three Men in a Boat was not his 
happiest effort, it had a great success. Success 
is the will-o’-the-wisp that dances before the 
amateur scribe ; and in this case the results 
of the dance have been the hackneyed, 
strained, laughterless, attempts at jocularity 
of which Mr. Morris’s dreary sketch of a 
Highland tour is all compact. There are 
illustrations also, ‘‘ by the author”; and the 
best or worst that can be said of them is 
that they are worthy of the text. 


The next two stories on our list are about 
as thin as stories well could be, but the 
first of them is by no means wanting in 
literary skill. It must, however, be de- 
scribed as much ado about nothing, or, at 
any rate, about very little. The Bishop of 
Northminster brings home a young wife; 
and though she is a delightful and 
apparently faultless person whom every- 
body admires, there seems to be some 
mystery about her. As a matter of fact, 
there is no mystery at all, save her conceal- 
ment from her husband and her friends of 
her passion for the military surroundings to 
which she has been accustomed, and her 
feeling of the strain of her new duties. An 
act of impulsive heroism on the occasion of 
a fire at the Northminster brings the 
strained situation and the story to an end 
together. There is very little in Zhe Bishop's 
Wife, but that little is distinctly agreeable. 


There is still less in 4 Norseman’s Wooing; 
and though the story is pleasantly told, we 
cannot help being irritated by such a couple 
of geese as the hero and the heroine. She 
is as much in love with him as he is with 
her, and he is in every way a desirable 
suitor; but being a young woman in a 
novel, she does her best to make him believe 
the opposite. He seconds her endeavours 
to prevent the course of true love running 
smooth by ridiculous jealousy of a young 
man who is his idol’s prospective brother- 
in-law, and is beating a retreat to Brussels 
when he is captured at Liverpool-street 
Station, brought back, and happily married. 
Mr. Cole will write a better book when he 
_ a less absurdly conventional story to 
tell. 

The King of Honey Island, which is described 
as ‘‘an historical romance of the Creole 
coast” is poor stuff. The present writer 
cannot pretend to be a judge of the details 
vf its history, but its romance is of the 
cheapest and most tawdry melodramatic 


kind; and though even indifferent melo- 
drama may be agreeably exciting, we have 
found nothing to stir us in the record of the 
objectionable person who was a highway- 
man in Honey Island, and a persona grata 
in the fashionable society of New Orleans, 





The fighting chapters at the close are the 
best part of the book. 

The Mystery of North Fortune unfortunately 
has no best or worst: it is from first to last 
monotonously bad. Even the title is bad, 
because as we know from the outset that 
Mr. Kilpont was poisoned by his wife— 
the “ fair-haired woman, with a skin like a 
ripe peach, full red lips, and narrow black 
eyes ”’—there is no mystery at all, though 
there is a great deal of muddlement. It 
is a relief to escape to the gay, pretty 
story, 4 Mad Prank, which in its necessarily 
slighter way is quite as enjoyable as its 
author’s longer novels. Mrs. Hungerford 
could hardly have written what she has 
written had she not been of Irish birth, 
and her latest story is a variant of the 
motive of her great countryman’s comedy, 
“‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” The heroine goes 
in the attire of a housemaid to a fancy dress 
ball, where she expects to see, and hopes 
not to be seen by, the suitor whose person 
and fortune have been assigned to her by 
the will of a match-making relative. He 
does see her, however, and as they have 
never met, takes her for what she seems to 
be, asks her to get him some refreshment, 
and gives her a florin. She insists on 
retaining the disguise at a family luncheon 
to which the young man has been invited ; 
and both the luncheon itself and the com- 
plications which follow represent Mrs. 
Hungerford at her best. Indeed, there is 
not a flat passage in the story, which could 
easily be transformed by judicious manage- 
ment into a charming little comedietta. 


The New England tales of Miss Jewett 
deserve, and will doubtless receive, a wel- 
come not less warm than that which has 
been given to the beautiful work of Mrs. 
Slosson and Miss Wilkins. They lack 
the glamour and spiritual vision of Seven 
Dreamers, and as a rule they have less of 
purely narrative interest than is to be found 
in 4 Humble Romance, A Faraway Melody, 
and their companion stories; but the very 
slenderness of the motive, and the writer's 
rigidly ascetic adherence to the unadorned 
familiarities of homely life, throw into 
relief her penetratingly sympathetic com- 
prehension of an impoverished existence 
which is cheerfully unconscious of its own 
penury, and which surveys its narrow horizon 
with no painful yearning for a wider out- 
look. The most modern school of fiction 
revels in the existing complexities of life, 
and exploits its skill in the invention of 
new ones; Miss Jewett, on the contrary, 
delights to show what infinity of interest is 
to be found in the elemental simplicities of 
thought and emotion which, to every faculty 
but that of a patient imaginative observa- 
tion, seem barren of creative suggestiveness. 
And the style is in fine accord with the 
matter, thus proving itself a style and not 
a mere manner. Once—in the story of 
“A White Heron”—she lets herself go 
with a passionate, almost lyrical, abandon- 
ment, which achieves such a sudden effect 
of beauty that we could wish the venture 
repeated ; but for the most part the 
rendering is so reticent that it would 
be austere were it not everywhere so 


warmly and sympatheticallyhuman. Space’ 











is lacking for detailed comment; but 
readers of the stories entitled ‘ Miss 
Tempy’s Watchers,” “A Native of 
Winby,” and “A Lost Lover,” will find 
ample justification of all that has been said. 
The delightful low-toned comedy of “‘ The 
Dulham Ladies” sets it in a p apart 
from the rest; and the last story, ‘‘ The 
Courting of Sister Wisby,” is the only one 
which, in virtue of a certain want of pro- 
portion, is not quite up to the level of its 
companions. 


The tales told by ‘‘E. Nesbit” in the 
little volume called Something Wrong have 
more narrative body and perhaps something 
less of the charm of delicate, sympathetic- 
ally interpretative rendering than is to be 
found in Miss Jewett’s work. Indeed, the 
methods and manners of the two writers are 
so different that a contemplated comparison 
between them must needs be futile. In short 
stories, as in most other things, there are 
various species of goodness ; and at least two 
of the stories in Something Wrong— The Blue 
Rose” and ‘“‘A Woman’s Vengeance ”— 
are as good as they well could be. As the 
title of the book indicates, the stories deal 
more or less directly with the seamy side 
of human nature, but the satire has no 
cynicism in it: it is simply the natural atti- 
tude of a sympathetic nature towards an 
antipathetic object. ‘‘ Tim” is a charming 
dog-story, and in it, as in “‘ A Grand Piece 
of Work,” the pathos is spontaneous and 
unforced, which, perhaps, cannot be said of 
“The Linguist,” though this last has a 
quaint beauty, which seems to ferbid words 
of depreciation. ‘‘ Not exceeding £5” is 
trivial; ‘‘Hurst of Hurstcote” is not a 
great success; and ‘The Judgment” is 
simply repulsive. But the other tales have 
unmistakable quality. 

James Asnorort Noste. 








RECENT BOOKS ON THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


Captivité et Derniers Moments de Louis XVI.: 
Récits originaux et Documents officiels recueillis 
et publiés pour la Société d’Histoire Contem- 
poraine, par le Marquis de Beaucourt. Tome I., 
Récits originaux. (Paris: Alphonse Picard.) 
In the AcADEMY for May 27 attention was 
called to the first publication of a society newly 
founded in Paris for the publication of docu- 
ments bearing on the history of the French 
Revolution. It was pointed out that this 
society would in some degree compensate for 
the unfortunate discontinuance of the Revue de 
la Révolution, and was intended to represent 
the attitude of those Frenchmen who look on 
the great Revolution from the most unfavour- 
able point of view. With the Raigecourt 
Correspondence the new society made an 
auspicious start; and the first volume of the 
two which are promised on the captivity and 
execution of Louis XVI. affords a further 
proof that the society will confer a great boon 
on all students of the history of the Revolution. 
This volume, of which the title is given above, 
is made up, with one —— of various =, 
temporary publications upon the captivity an 

heat deg ol Lauks XVI. It contains the well- 
known stories of Madame Royale, Madame de 
Tourzel, Hue, Cléry, and Edgeworth de 
Firmont, with the less familiar narratives ot 
the various municipal commissioners in charge 
of the royal prisoners in the Temple—Goret, 
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Moelle, and Lepitre. To the latter is added the 
hitherto unpublished Memoir on the subject by 
another municipal commissioner, Verdier. The 
volume also comprises reprints of eighteen 
contemperary accounts of the execution of 
Louis XVI. from various journals and pamph- 
lets. Itis a distinct advantage to have these 
memoirs and documents united in one well- 
printed and well-edited volume. Though the 
Marquis de Beaucourt adds nothing fresh of 
any importance to our knowledge of the im- 
prisonment and death of the most illustrious 
victim of the Revolution, he deserves all credit for 
refraining from the use of strong language, and 
for giving us a useful text of documents, which 
are constantly needed for reference, and have 
hitherto only been procurable in rare early 
editions, disfigured reprints, or bulky collections 
of memoirs. 

La Journée du Juillet 14, 1789 : Fragment des 
Mémories inédits de L. G. Pitra, publié avec 
une introduction et des notes par Jules 
Flammermont. (Paris: Société de l’Histoire 
de la Révolution Francaise, 3, Rue de Fursten- 
berg.) The Société de l’Histoire de la Révolu- 
tion Francaise represents exactly the opposite 
view to the Société d’Histoire Contemporaine. 
It is maintained by ardent believers in the 
generally beneficent result of the Revolution, 
and by admirers of the revolutionary statesmen. 
But though their point of view is different, its 
editors are equally inspired by the true scien- 
tific spirit. M.Flammermont, like the Marquis 
de Beaucourt, is too truly an historical student 
to allow his appreciation of the documents he 
publishes to be biassed by his personal attitude. 
While, however, both editors deserve credit for 
their work, the part of M. Flammermont is far 
more important than that of the Marquis de 
Beaucourt. Whereas the Introduction of the 
latter is short compared to his documents, that 
of M. Flammermont is very long; in fact, his 
volume contains 278 pages of Introduction 
to 56 pages of text. But it is not a page 
too long. For it contains the most careful 
critical résumé of all the known accounts of the 
capture of the Bastille; and no one who wishes 
to obtain a correct idea of the proceedings on 
the important day of July 14, 1789, can afford 
to neglect it. It is a model of critical analysis, 
and worthy of the learned editor of Mercy- 
Argenteau’s Correspondence. 


The Flight to Varennes, and other Historical 
Essays. By Oscar Browning. (Sonnenschein.) 
Mr. Browning has done well to reprint these 
essays from the different periodicals and Trans- 
actions in which they first appeared. By far 
the most valuable of them is the essay men- 
tioned on the title-page, which is followed 
by Mr. Browning’s lucid exposition of the 
errors committed , Carlyle in his account of 
the flight of the royal family from Paris: on 
June 21,1791, Many Englishmen still believe 
Carlyle to be an historian. To such Mr. Brown- 
ing’s essay is to be commended ; for from it they 

discover that in describing the episode, 

on which he expended so much elaborate 
writing, he went wrong about as often as it 
is possible for a writer to go wrong. In truth, 
Carlyle had none of the elementary qualities 
of an historical writer. He was unable 
to weigh evidence patiently; he allowed his 
imagination to run away with him; he had no 
sense of historical proportion; he could not 
understand the importance of details; and he 
fitted his facts to d@ priori ideas instead of 
deducing conclusions from his facts. But 
though Mr. Browning’s ay of the flight to 
Varennes and his criticism of Carlyle’s account 
are the most noteworthy essays in this book, the 
others all deserve to be rescued from ephemeral 
publications. Perhaps the best of them are 
those relating to Hugh Elliot and to Queen 
Caroline of Naples. His hearty admiration of 
tt, which is shown in more than one of the 








essays, deserves particular commendation ; and 
whenever the publication of Pitt’s despatches is 
undertaken—as it ought soon to be, if a true 
idea is to be formed of English policy at the 
close of the last century—no better editor, 
qualified alike by knowledge and enthusiasm, 
could be found to undertake the task than Mr. 
Oscar Browning. 


The French Revolution, by C. S. Mallet 
(John Murray), is one of a series of University 
Extension Manuals, edited by Prof. Knight. 
It makes no claim to originality, and the 
author does not pretend to have kept pace 
with the constantly accumulating literature on 
the period. It is confessedly a summary 
account of the events of the French Revolu- 
tion, and errs rather in its want of historical 
proportion than in its statement of facts. 
Out of 283 pages, no less than 54 are devoted 
to an account of France in the eighteenth 
century and the last years of the ancien régime, 
100 to the Constituent Assembly, 27 to the 
Legislative Assembly, and 102 to the Conven~ 
tion. This is the chief fault of the little volume, 
and indicates clearly where its author finds his 
main interest. It is useless to protest against 
the dragging in of the inevitable prefatory 
matter, which writers of handbooks will insert, 
on the causes of the Revolution. Mr. Mallet 
is no worse than the rest; but it is difficult 
to see what purpose is served by these dis- 
putations. His narrative is generally correct ; 
but it distinctly falls off in the last two 
chapters, and his account of the Thermidorians 
fails lamentably to emphasise the important 
work of those great statesmen. It is on this 
period that Mrs. 8. R. Gardiner’s little volume 
in the ‘‘ Epochs of History ” series is strongest ; 
and for this reason, if for no other, Mr. 
Mallet’s volume is not likely to supersede Mrs. 
Gardiner’s in catering for the type of University 
Extension students for whom he writes. There 
are some mis-spellings of proper names which 
should be corrected: such as Billaud- Varennes 
for Billaud-Varenne, Lebon for Le Bon, 
Javoges for Javogues, and Bazire for Basire. 


Revolution and Reaction in Modern France. 
By G. L. Dickinson. (George Allen.) This is 
a volume of a very different character to 
Mr. Mallet’s. Mr. Dickinson does not even 
attempt to summarise the received secondary 
histories of the Revolution; he sifts their 
statements, and endeavours to point out lessons 
to be learnt from their accounts of the events 
that occurred. In short, he does not write as a 
historian on any scale, large or small, but as an 
political philosopher. It is not necessary to 
agree with his conclusions in order to appre- 
ciate the value of his work, which is intended 
not so much to impart instruction as to awaken 
reflection. Perhaps its most valuable charac- 
teristic is its recognition of the fact that the 
influence of the Revolution is still a political 
power in France : that its varying ideals are the 
aims of existing political parties, and that its 
importance did not come to an abrupt end 
with the establishment of the Directory in 
1795. Mr. Dickinson’s volume is one well 
worth reading by all who have studied the 
modern history of France ; and such a stimulat- 
ing writer may be expected to do more useful 
work in the future. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MAcmiInuAN & Co, announce a 
volume of Historical Essays, by Lord Acton, 
whose name (so far as we know) has not pre- 
viously appeared on the title-page of any book. 


Mr. E. Gorpon Durr, the keeper of what 
we must now call the Ryland-Althorp Library, 
will publish immediately a portfolio of fac- 





similes illustrating the history of printing in 








England in the fifteenth century. It consists 
of forty plates, ay type that can 
be ascertained to have been used in England 
before 1500. The facsimiles have been repro- 
duced by the collotype process, and consist in 
every case of an entire of the exact size 
of the original. Mr. Duff has added an intro- 
duction, in which he gives an account of the 
several types, and also short notices of the 
printers. The edition of the work is limited to 
three hundred copies. 


Mr. WALTER BEsANT’s school reading-book, 
on the History of London, will be published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. next week. It is 
illustrated with seventy-four woodcuts, showing 
the topography and architecture of the city, 
the costumes of various epochs, and the inci- 
dents of social life. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & Hatt will publish 
immediately a book by Mr. R 8S. Gundry, 
entitled China and her Neighbours. It deals 
with the relations between France and Indo- 
China, between Russia and China, and between 
India and Tibet; and it is illustrated with 
several maps. 

Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD announces Recollections 
of a Social Worker, by Miss Louisa Twining, 
who (it is hardly necessary to state) has taken 
an active part in most of the great social move- 
ments of the last half-century. 


THE next volumes in the new issue of th® 
‘* Aldine Poets,” published by Messrs. Bell> 
will be an edition of Herrick, by Mr. George 
Saintsbury. The text has been carefully col- 
lated with early editions, and the annotation 
has designedly been kept down to its lowest 
limits. The edition will be in two volumes. 


Mr. T. FisHer Unwin will publish shortly 
the thirty-fifth volume in the ‘Story of the 
Nations,’”’ under the title of Z’he Australian 
Commonwealth. It will treat of Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. The author is 
Mr. Greville Tregarthen, to whom _ the 
Australian governments have supplied many 
illustrations. This volume will be the first 
of a sub-series on the English colonies, which 
will form a cabinet in the ‘' Story of the 
Nations.” 

TueE next issue in ‘‘Constable’s Oriental 
Miscellany ”’ will be a reprint, in two volumes, 
of Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Oficial, edited by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

Dr. JArp is about to publish, through Mr. 
John Hogg, « volume entitled Hours in my 
Garden, with Other Nature Sketches. The book 
contains some records of personal experiences 
and impressions, as well as the results of much 
reading. 

Messrs. KeGaAn Pavut & Co. have in the press 
a new book by the author of ‘‘ Jesus, the Car- 
penter of Nazareth,” entitled ‘“‘ A Child's 
Religion, which will form a sequel to his popular 
Life of Christ, now in a seventh edition. It is 
intended to set forth simple Christianity for the 
young. 

Tne Midland Education Company, of Bir- 
mingham, announce the publication, in twelve 
monthly parts, of Historic. Worcestershire, by 
Mr. W. Salt Brassington, with numerous illus- 
trations in photo-typography of the chief places 
of interest in the county, and reproductions of 
old portraits, maps, and documents. 

Messrs. Cuatro & Wrnpvs will publish 
shortly, in three volumes, Mr. Frank Barrett’s 
new novel, The Woman of the Iron Bracelets. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN will publish imme- 
diately two novels. One, entitled Anabel: A 
Military Romance, is by a new writer, who, it is 
hoped, will carry on the traditions of the late 
Mr. Hawley Smart; the other is Bianca, a 





society story, by Mrs. Bagot Harte. 
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Messrs. Hutrcutnson have in the press a new 
novel by Mrs. J. Kent Spender, entitled A 
Strange Temptation, which will be published in 
three volumes. 

Messrs. Skerrincton & Son will publish 
early in October a novel by Mr. Charles E. 
Hall, entitled An Ancient Ancestor, which deals 
indirectly with the authenticity of the poems of 
Ossian. 


A sEcOND edition of Michael Field’s Under- 
neath the Bough will be published very shortly 
by Messrs. Bell. The limited first edition was 
exhausted before publication. The new edition 
has been revised and ‘‘ decreased.” 


A UNIFORM edition of Q.’s books, including 
Dead Man’s Rock, The Splendid Spur, The Blue 
Pavilions, The Astonishing History of Troy 
Town, I Saw Three Ships, and Noughts and 
Crosses, will be issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
in a few days. 


Mr. JosErm Harron’s latest novel, Under 
the Great Seal, which treats of our most ancient 
colony Newfoundland when it was under the 
jurisdiction of those rude and ignorant skippers 
known as ‘ Fishing Admirals,” is to be pub- 
lished this week in cheaper form by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. 


Mr. Jonn Murray will publish next week 
a new edition of his Handbook for Cornwall, 
thoroughly revised, with several new maps and 
plans. 


Mr. CARRINGTON, curator of the Belvoir 
manuscripts, has just discovered some very 
important deeds at Belvoir Castle. One is the 
grant by King John to an ancestor of the 
Vernon family of the land on which Haddon 
Hall now stands. This deed, which is in 
splendid preservation, is dated 1199. 


Tux Librairie Lamarche, of Dijon, has just 
published a book by the late Joseph Milsand, 
who is well known in this country—at least 
by name—as the intimate friend of Robert 
Browning. ‘The book, which is entitled Litté- 
rature Anglaise et Philosophie, includes articles 
on Browning and Mrs, Browning, on Tennyson, 
and on Charles Dickens. The English agents for 
the publishers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


Mr. C. H. Firru has reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society 
a Life of Major-General Thomas Harrison, the 
parliamentary soldier and regicide. It is an 
expansion of the article he wrote three years 
ago for the Dictionary of National Biography ; 
but he has now been able to ascertain the facts 
about his birth and marriage. The conclusion 
that Harrison left no children must be held to 
disprove the popular tradition that two Presi- 
dents of the United States are descended from 
him. ‘The political part that Harrison played 
is also made clearer, partly by help of the 
Clarke Papers, which Mr, Firth is editing for 
the Camden Society. In the Appendix are 
given a number of original documents, some 
of which have never been printed before; and 
also a list of contemporary pamphlets relating 
to Harrison. 





THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tue Century Magazine for October will contain 
an instalment of the unpublished diary of Mr. 
Glover, who was secretary to the admiral (Sir 
George Cockburn) on board the Northumber- 
land, which conveyed the Emperor Napoleon to 
St. Helena in 1815. The second instalment 
will be given in the November number. 


Tue October number of the English Ilus- 
trated Magazine—which will henceforth be 
published at the offices of the ///ustrated London 
News—will contain: a poem by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, entitled “‘ At the Gate,” an illustrated 








description of Ranelagh Gardens, by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; and the first chapters of ‘‘A 
Pardonable Liar,” a new serial story, by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker. 


In the October number of Scribner’s will be 
published for the first time Robert Stevenson’s 
reminiscences of a voyage made to inspect the 
lighthouses of Scotland in 1814, when Sir 
Walter Scott was his companion. There will 
also be a paper by Mr. W. D. Howells on ‘“‘ The 
Man of Letters as a Man of Business.” 


THE October number of the United}Service 
Magazine will contain an article entitled ‘‘ Two 
Maritime Expeditions,” by Capt. A. J. Mahan, 
of the U. 8. Navy; and also a paper on “‘ The 
Loss of the Victoria and the Manoeuvrin 
Powers of Steamships,” by Vice-Admira 
Colomb. 

NExT month will appear a new illustrated 
magazine for women, entitled The Woman at 
Home, to be edited by Annie 8S. Swan.,; Among 
the contents of the first number will be: a bio- 
graphical sketch of the Princess of Wales, an 
illustrated interview with Mme. Adelina Patti, 
a short story by the editor herself, and con- 
tributions by Norman Gale and Sarah Grand. 
There is, apparently, to be no serial fiction. 
The publishers are Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN will contribute an 
article on ‘‘ The Royal British Nurses’ Associa- 
tion ” to the October number of Atalanta. 


An illustrated interview with Edna Lyall 
will appear in the October number of the Young 
Woman. This number, which commences a 
new volume, will also contain stories by Mrs. 
Oliphant and Barry Pain, an article on ‘‘ How 
to Play the Violin,” by Rev. H. R. Haweis, a 
‘* Plain talk about Plain Cookery,” by Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter (wife of the Bishop of Ripon), 
and a paper on ‘‘How to Preserve the Com- 
plexion,” by Dr. Gordon Stables. Miss Willard 
begins a series of articles entitled ‘‘ The Story 
of my Life,” and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
writes on ‘“‘ What Christianity has done for 
Women.” 

Cream (of the World’s Fact, Fun, and Fancy) 
is the title of a new weekly penny paper, which 
will shortly appear under the editorship of Mr 
Francis George Heath. It will consist mainly 
of brief extracts from the press of the world. 

Mr, WILLIAM HEINEMANN will henceforth 
be the publisher of the New Review, and also 
the English publisher of the North American 


Review. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE WIND OF THE DEAD MEN’S FEET.* 


Ou, ‘‘ wind of the dead men’s feet,’”’ blow softly, 

Disturb not thou their rest, 

Why should ye waken them from quiet slumber 

Within earth’s toil-worn breast ? 

The day will come, when like a mighty ocean, 

Which rolls from pole to pole, 

Resistless thou wilt sweep the nations over ; 

And then must every soul 
Prepare to meet the One, who following after, 

Appeareth in the East, 

And wakeneth all men from death’s dreamless 
slumber, 

The greatest and the least. 

So, *‘ wind of the dead men’s feet,’’ blow softly, 

Until shall dawn that day, 

When, strong and terrible, thou wilt give warning, 

That all things pass away. 

FLORENCE PEACOCK. 

* “Tradition authorises the expectation that 
our Lord will appear in the East, therefore all the 
faithful dead are buried with their feet towards 
the East to meet him. Hence in Waies the east 
wind is called ‘the wind of the dead men’s feet.’ ’’ 
** Burial Customs,’’ by England Howlett (The 
Westminster Review, August, 143). 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for September opens with a 
paper on “ Sin,” by Dr. R. W. Dale, which, 
though simply a sober statement of the ordinary 
Christian doctrine in so far as it is Biblical, is 
valuable as proving the action of the new 
study of Biblical theology on an eminent 
practical divine. Prof. J. T. Marshall replies 
to Mr. Allen’s article ani Dr. Driver's note on 
his learned and acute papers on the Aramaic 
Gospel. It is much to be hoped that he may 
find leisure to work up his papers into a volume. 
That he should have been hurt by the tone of 
his critics is regrettable; but we still think 
that the hesitation of scholars (both those who 
have spoken and those who have not) to follow 
him, except a very little way, was very natural. 
Mr. G. B. Gray discusses the parallel passages 
in Joel, in their bearing on the question of date. 
His paper gives evidence of sober, critical judg- 
ment; though, in his opening statement, that 
Joel must be either of the ninth century or 
post-exilic, and in his closing inference from 
the undoubted phenomena of post-exilic pro- 
phets that the post-exilic psalms must have 
had pre-exilic psalms as models, his usual 
caution deserts him. Oort long ago showed 
that there was something to be said for assign- 
ing at any rate a part of Joel to the close 
of the Jewish State; and Konig, a very cautious 
critic, gives the whole book to this period. 
Nor does anyone doubt that there were pre- 
exilic psalms; but some critics are unconvinced 
that psalms like ours, either in style or in 
religious sentiment, can have been written in 
the period of Isaiah or even of Jeremiah. Dr. 
Bruce continues his remarkable studies of St. 
Paul, and Dean Chadwick his eloquent defence 
of disputed miracles in the life of Christ. Mr. 
Darlow gives a suggestive note on Galilean 
fish-curing. 

THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for September, in 
its opening paper by Dr. Knappert, gives a 
wholesome blow to the conventional ‘‘ pastoral 
theology” of one’s youth, and generously 
recommends an orthodox German presentment 
of ‘scientific practical theology.’ Dr. Van 
Manen continues his masterly studies on the 
Peter-Gospel. The author used, he thinks, 
one or more narratives, especially a ‘“‘ Hebrew 
Gospel,” either in the original text or in a 
Greek translation. This work is not to be 
identified with the common starting-point of 
our Gospels, but is later than that. The author 
of the Peter-Gospel was not a born Jew, and 
—y lived in East Syria; his work was 

own to and used by Justin Martyr, Ignatius, 
and Barnabas, perhaps also by the writer of 
the Didache, by Polycarp, Hermas, and Clemens 
Romanus. The Peter-Gospel is rather to be 
called older than younger than our canonical 
Gospels, because apparently it stands nearer to 
the oldest Gospel. Dr. Oort speaks favourably 
of Wildeboer’s Old Testament Literature, referred 
to recently in the AcapEMy, and Dr. Van 
Manen gives warm praise to the Cambridge 
Texts and Studies, at other English works of 
textual criticism. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
THE CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Theology, «c.—‘* The Gelasian Sacramentary,” 
edited by H. A. Wilson; “‘ Liturgies, Eastern 
and Western,” by C. E. Hammond, new edition 
by F. E. Brightman; ‘‘ Nouum Testamentum 
Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum 
Editionem 8. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. MSS. fidem 
recensuit I. Wordsworth, Episcopus Saris- 
buriensis ; in operis societatem adsumto H. I. 
White, Partis I., Fasc. IV., “ Euangelium 
secundum Iohannem”; a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament, based on the 
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Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by E. Robin- 
son, edited by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, 
and C. A. Briggs, Part III. ; ‘‘ A Concordance 
to the Septuagint,” by the late Edwin Hatch 
and H. A. Redpath, Fasc. IIT. ; ‘‘The Peshito 
Version of the Gospels,” edited by G. H. Gwil- 
liam, Part I.; ‘‘ Sancti Irenaei Novum Testa- 
mentum,” edited by W. Sanday; ‘ Philonis 
Judaei de Vita contemplativa,” edited by F. C. 
Conybeare; ‘‘Tertulliani de Praescriptione 
Haereticorum,” &c., edited by T. H. Bindley ; 
“Legenda Angliae,” edited by Dr. C. Horst- 
mann, in 2 vols. 

Greek and Latin.—‘‘ Modes of Ancient Greek 
Music,” by D. B. Monro; Plato, ‘‘ Republic,” 
Greek text, edited, with Prolegomena, &c., by 
B. Jowett and Lewis Campbell ; ‘‘ The Dialects 
of Greece,” by H. Weir Smyth, Vol. I., ‘‘ The 
Ionic Dialect”; Thucydides, Book I., edited by 
W. H. Forbes; ‘‘ Selections from Strabo,” by 
H. F. Tozer; Aeschylus, ‘‘Septem contra 
Thebas,” edited by A. Sidgwick; Aristophanes, 
“ Wasps,” edited by W. W. Merry; Euripides, 
‘“‘ Bacchae,”’ edited by A. H. Cruickshank, and 
“Ton,” edited by C. 8S. Jerram; Ovid, 
‘‘ Heroides,”’ edited by Arthur Palmer; Tacitus, 
“Dialogus de Oratoribus,” edited by W. Peter- 
son; ‘‘ Selected Translations from English into 
Latin,” by various scholars, edited by G. G. 
Ramsay. 

Oriental.—‘‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, Fasc. X.; ‘‘A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, Hindistani, and Pushti MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, by H. Ethé, Part II.; “A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library,” by Dr. 8. Baronian; ‘‘A 
Burmese Reading Book,” by Robert St. John ; 
“A Practical Hindustani Grammar,” by Major 
A. O. Green. 

History, Biography, Law, &c.—‘ History of 
the New World called America,” by E. J. Payne, 
Vol. II.; ‘‘The Universities of the Middle 
Ages,” by Hastings Rashdall, in 2 vols.; 
“Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Edmund 
Ludlow,” edited by C. H. Firth, in 2 vols. ; 
“Documents illustrative of the English Con- 
stitution, 1558-1625,” edited byG. W. Prothero ; 
“James the First of Aragon,” by Darwin 
Swift; ‘‘ Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies—Vol. III., West Africa,” by C. P. 
Lucas; ‘“‘A Short Account of Indian Land 
Revenue,” by B. H. Baden-Powell; ‘‘ Selec- 
tions from the Whitefoord Papers,” edited by 
W. A. 8. Hewins; “‘ Voyages of the Eliza- 
bethan Seamen,” edited by E. J. Payne, new 


edited by the late G. Vigfusson and F, York 
Powell; ‘‘A History of Sicily,” by the late 
E. A. Freeman, Vol. IV.; ‘‘ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices,” by the late J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, Vols. VII. and VIII. ; ‘‘ Co-operative 
Production,” by Benjamin Jones; Schiller’s 
“Maria Stuart,” edited by C. A. Buchheim ; 
‘‘ Elementary German Prose Composition,” by 
Emma 8. Buchheim. 
The English Language and Literature.— 
‘‘ Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” Part 
IV., Section 2, edited by T. N. Toller; “A 
New English Dictionary, founded mainly on 
the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” Part VIII., edited by James A. 
H. Murray, and Vol. III., Part II., edited by 
H. Bradley; ‘The Complete Works of Chaucer,” 
edited by W. W. Skeat, in 5 vols.; ‘Selected 
Works of Sir Thomas Browne,” by Dr. W. A. 
Greenhill; Shakspere, ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing,” edited by W. Aldis Wright. 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Physical Science, &e. 
—Locke’s ‘‘ Essay concerning Human Under- 
Te edited by Prof. A. C. Fraser; 
Wane “ Logic,” translated, &c., by William 
e, second edition, revised and aug- 
wo Vol I., ‘Prolegomena,” <c. ; 
egel’s “Philosophy of Mind” (* Encyclo- 


line,” Part III.), translated and edited by W. 
Wallace; Hume’s ‘“‘ Enquiry concerning the 
Principles of Morals,’’ and ‘‘ Enquiry concern- 
ing Human Understanding,” edited by L. A. 
Selby-Bigge; ‘‘ Mathematical Papers of the 
late Henry F. 8. Smith, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford,” with 
portrait and memoir, in 2 vols.; ‘‘A Manual 
of Crystallography, by M. H. N. Story- 
Maskelyne; ‘A Treatise on the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases,” by H. W. Watson, second 
edition; ‘‘ Index Kewensis,” compiled at the 
expense of the late C. R. Darwin, under the 
direction of Joseph D. Hooker, by B. Daydon 
Jackson, Part I.; ‘‘ Observations on some 
Points connected with Hospital Construction,” 
by Sir Douglas Galton; ‘‘ A Monograph on the 
Oligochaeta,” by Frank E. Beddard; Adler’s 
‘* Alternating Generations”’: a Biological Study 
of Oakgalls and Gallflies, authorised translation 
by C. R. Straton. 

Sacred Books of the East.—Vol. XXXVL., 
‘‘ Milinda,” translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Part II.; Vol. XX XVIIL., ‘‘ Vedinta-Sitras,”’ 
translated by G. Thibaut, Part II.; Vol. XLI., 
‘‘The Satapatha Brihmana,” translated by J. 
Eggeling, Part III.; Vol. XLII., ‘The 
Buddha Karita,” translated by E. B. Cowell. 

Anecdota Series.—Firdausi’s ‘‘ Yusuf . and 
Zalikha,” edited by H. Ethé; ‘‘ Kinva Sata- 
patha Brahmana,” edited by J. Eggeling; 
‘*Abu Selah,” History of the Churches and 
Monasteries of Egypt, Arabic text, edited and 
translated by Basil T. A. Evetts; ‘‘ English 
Charters and Deeds recently acquired by the 
Bodleian Library,” edited by A. S. Napier and 
W. H. Stevenson; ‘‘Fragment of an Old 
Irish Treatise on the Psalms,’ edited by Kuno 
Meyer; ‘‘The Elucidarium,” edited from a 
dated Welsh MS. of the fourteenth century, by 
John Rhfs and J. M. Jones; Bale’s ‘“ Index 
Britanniae Scriptorum,” edited by R. L. Poole ; 
‘*A Basque Translation of a Portion of the 
Old Testament,’ edited from the MS. in the 
Library of Shirburne Castle, by Ll. Thomas, 

Rulers of India Series.—‘‘ Haidar Ali and 
Tipu Saheb,” by L. B. Bowring; “ Sir 
Thomas Munro,” by J. Bradshaw; and “ Earl 
Amherst,” by T. W. Richmond Ritchie and 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie (née Thackeray). 





Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Art.—*‘ Rembrandt: his Life, his Work, and 
his Time,” by Emile Michel, translated by 
Florence Simmonds, edited and prefaced by 
Frederick Wedmore, with photogravures, 
coloured plates, and 250 illustrations in the 
text, in 2 vols., also a special edition on 
Japanese vellum with duplicate plates on India 
paper; ‘‘Songs on Stone,” to be issued in 
parts, a series of lithographic drawings in 
colour by J. McNeill Whistler. 

Biography.—‘‘ The Romance of an Empress,” 
being the life of Catherine II. of Russia, by R. 
Waliszewski, translated from the French, in 2 
vols., with portrait ; ‘‘ A Friend of the Queen,” 
being correspondence between Marie Antoinette 
and Comte de Fersen, by Paul Gaulot, trans- 
lated from the French, in 2 vols., with portraits; 
‘* Memoirs,”’ by Charles Godfrey Leland (Hans 
Breitmann), in 2 vols., with portrait; ‘The 
Life of Heinrich Heine,” by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, with portrait; ‘‘ Stray Memories,” by 
Ellen Terry, with portraits; popular editions 
of « Alfred, Lord Tennyson,” by Arthur 
Waugh, with many illustrations, and of 
‘* Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service,” by 
Major Henri Le Caron. ‘‘Great Educators” :— 
** Rousseau: and Education according to 
Nature,” by Paul H. Hanus; ‘‘ Horace Mann: 
and Public Education in the United States,” 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 

General Literature.—Completion of the ‘‘ Prose 


Poetic Works of Heinrich Heine,” in 4 vols. ; 
completion of ‘‘Thomas De Quincey’s Post- 
humous Works,” Vol. II., ‘‘ Conversation and 
Coleridge,” with other essays; ‘‘My Paris 
Note Book,” by the author of ‘‘ An English- 
man in Paris”; ‘‘ Little Johanues,” by 
Frederick Van Eeden, translated from the 
Dutch by Clara Bell, with an introduction by 
Andrew Lang, illustrated ; ‘‘ Golf Stories,”’ by 
Prof. Knight; a new work by Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Drama.—A large paper edition of ‘‘ The 
Master Builder,” by Henrik Ibsen, witb 
portraits; ‘‘ Brand,” a play in five acts, by 
Henrik Ibsen, translated by Prof. C. H. 
Herford; The Plays of Arthur W. Pinero: 
Vol. VIII., ‘‘Sweet Lavender,” to be followed 
by ‘* The Schoolmistress,” ‘‘ The Weaker Sex,” 
‘*Lords and Commons,” ‘‘The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray,” and ‘The Squire”; ‘King 
Erik,” by Edmund Gosse, new edition, with 
introduction by Theodore Watts. 

Fiction.—In three volumes: ‘‘ A Comedy of 
Masks,” by Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore; 
‘* A Superfluous Woman,” ‘‘ The Hoyden,” by 
Mrs. Hungerford; ‘‘ Benefits Forgot,’ by 
Wolcott Balestier; ‘‘ A Daughter of Music,” 
by G. Colmore; and novels by Hall Caine and 
Mrs. Riddell. In one volume: ‘* Wreckers and 
Methodists,” by H. D. Lowry; ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Miss,” by Henry Harland; ‘‘ Appassionata,” 
by Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling; ‘‘ Mr. Bailey 
Martin,” by Percy White; ‘‘ Relics,” by 
Frances MacNab, with a frontispiece by R. 
Hallward; ‘‘ From the Five Rivers,’ by Flora 
Annie Steel ; ‘‘ A Battle and a Boy,”’ by Blanche 
Willis Howard ; ‘‘ The Copperhead,” by Harold 
Frederic; ‘‘The Recipe for Diamonds,” by 
C. T. Cutcliffe Hyne; ‘True Riches,” by 
Francois Coppée, translated from the French, 
with an introduction by T. P. O'Connor; 
**Mother’s Hands” and ‘ Dust,” by Bjirn- 
stjerne Bjirnson ; New volumes of Heinemann’s 
International Library: ‘‘ Under the Yoke,” 
from the Bulgarian of Ivan Vazoff; ‘‘ Fare- 
well Love,” from the Italian of Matilde 
Serao; ‘‘A Common Story,” from the Russian 
of Goncharoff; ‘‘ Absalom’s Hair,” by Bjorn- 
stjerne Bjérnson; a complete edition of 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson’s novels; also popular 
editions of the following: ‘‘The Tower of 
Taddeo,” by Ouida, with illustrations by Hol- 
land Tringham ; ‘‘ Kitty’s Father,” by Frank 
Barrett; ‘‘Oriole’s Daughter,” by Jessie 
Fothergill ; ‘‘ The Last Sentence,” by Maxwell 
Gray. 





Messrs. Cassert & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 


“The Story of the Sun,” by Sir Robert 
Stawell Ball, with 8 coloured plates and other 
illustrations; ‘‘The Story of Our Planet,” by 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, with 6 coloured plates and 
maps and about 100 illustrations; ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Astronomy ” : a Study of the Astronomy and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, by 
J. Norman Lockyer, illustrated; ‘‘ The Diplo- 
matic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 
P.C., G.C.B., 1862 to 1879,” second series, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘ With Thackeray in America,” by 
Eyre Crowe, profusely illustrated; ‘‘ Social 
England”: a Record of the Progress of the 
People in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, 
Science, Literature, Industry, Commerce, and 
Manners, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, edited by H. D. Traill, Vol. I.— 
‘From the Earliest Times to the Accession of 
Edward the First’; ‘‘A Prison Princess”: a 
Romance of Millbank Penitentiary, by Major 
Arthur Griffiths ; ‘‘The Iron Pirate”: a Plain 
Tale of Strange Happenings on the Sea, by 
Max Pemberton, with 16 full-page illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ The Capture of the Estrella”: a Tale 
of the Slave Trade, by Commander Claud 








‘aedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Out- 





Works of Heinrich Heine,” in § vols.; ‘‘ The 





Harding; ‘‘The Awkward Squads,” and other 
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Ulster Stories, by Shan F. Bullock ; illustrated 
edition of ‘‘The Little Minister,” by J. M. 
Barrie, with 9 full-page illustrations by W. 
Hole; ‘‘Our Railways”: their Development, 
Enterprise, Incident, and Romance, by John 
Pendleton, in 2 vols., illustrated; new edition 
of ‘‘ Electricity in the Service of Man”: a 
Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applica- 
tions of Electricity in Modern Life, with nearly 
850 illustrations, revised by Dr. R. Mullineux 
Walmsley ; Vol. II. cf ‘‘ Cassell’s New Tech- 
nical Educator’’: an Entirely New Cyclopaedia 
of Technical Education, with coloured plates 
and engravings; ‘‘The Magazine of Art,” 
yearly volume for 1893, with 12 etchings, 
photogravures, &c., and about 400 illustrations 
from original drawings and famous paintings ; 
“European Pictures of the Year”: being the 
Foreign Art Supplement to the ‘“‘ Magazine of 
Art,” containing reproductions of upwards of 
100 of the best continental pictures of 1893; 
Series IV. of ‘‘ The Cabinet Portrait Gallery,” 
containing 36 cabinet photographs of eminent 
men and women of the day, from photographs 
by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, with biographical 
sketches; cheap edition of ‘‘The Doré Don 
Quixote,” with about 400 illustrations by Gus- 
tave Doré; Vol. II. of ‘‘The Story of Africa 
and its Explorers,” by Dr. Robert Brown, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘The Book of the 
Horse,” by 8. Sidney, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date by James Sinclair and W. C. 
A. Blew, with 17 collotype plates of celebrated 
horses of the day, and numerous other illustra- 
tions. Illustrated Bible Biographies: ‘‘The Story 
of the Judges,” by the Rev. J. Wycliffe Gedge ; 
‘*The Story of Saul and Samuel,” by the Rev. 
D. C. Tovey; ‘‘The Story of David,” by the 
Rev. J. Wild; ‘‘The Story of Joseph”: its 
Lessons for To-day, by George Bainton; 
‘*The Story of Jesus,”’ in verse, leading inci- 
dents in the Great Biography, by the Rev. 
Dr. J. R. Macduff, with 8 full-page illustra- 
tions; ‘‘ Plain Introductions to the Books of 
the Old and New Testament,” in 2 vols., edited 
by Bishop Ellicott. ‘‘The Quickening of 
Caliban”: a Modern Story of Evolution, by 
J. Compton Rickett ; ‘‘The Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks,” translated from the German 
of Prof. H. Bliimner, by Alice Zimmern, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘ English Writers ’’: 
an Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature, by Henry Morley, Vol. X., ‘‘ Shak- 
spere and his Time”; new volume of the 
**World’s Workers” series, ‘‘ John Cassell,”’ 
by G. Holden Pike, with portrait; popular 
edition of The Select Works of George 
Combe—*“ The Constitution of Man,” ‘‘ Moral 
Philosophy,” ‘Science and Religion,” and 
** Discussions on Education”; ‘‘ Beyond the 
Blue Mountains,” by L. T. Meade; ‘‘A New 
England Boyhood,” by Edward E. Hale; 
**Won at the Last Hole”: a Golfing Romance, 
by M. A. Stobart, illustrated by Major Hopkins. 
New Illustrated Books for the Little Ones— 
‘Tales Told for Sunday” and ‘“ Sunday Stories 
for Small People,” by Maggie Browne; ‘‘ Stories 
and Pictures for Sunday,” by Sam Browne; and 
‘* Bible Pictures for Boys and Girls,” by Aunt 
Ethel; ‘‘ Chums,” first yearly volume, contain- 
ing six serial stories by the following: G. A. 
Henty, Max Pemberton, Barry Pain, D. H. 
Parry, A. J. Daniels, and E. E. Green, with 
about 750 illustrations ; ‘‘‘ Little Folks’ Christ- 
mas Volume,” containing 432 pages of letter- 
press, with 2 full-page plates printed in colours 
and 4 tinted plates; ‘‘ Bo-Peep,”’ volume for 
1893; ‘‘A Sunday Story Book,” by Maggie 
Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt Ethel, illus- 
trated; ‘‘ Biblewomen and Nurses,” yearly 
volume, illustrated ; second half-yearly volume 
of ‘Cottage Gardening, Poultry, Bees, Allot- 
ments, Food, House, Window, and Town 
Gardens,” edited by W. Robinson, illustrated ; 
“* Cassell’s Family Magazine” for 1893, with 
six serial stories by the following: ©. E. C. 


Weigall, Sydney C. Grier, Bessie E. Duffett, 
S. Southall Bone, L. Frost Rattray, and Nora 
M. Marris, and about 600 illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Quiver,”” volume for 1893, with about 600 
illustrations and coloured picture for frontis- 
piece; ‘‘Cassell’s Saturday Journal,” yearl 
volume for 1893, with some hundreds of illus- 
trations. 





Mr. Davip Nutt’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
‘‘More English Fairy Tales,” edited by Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, with eight full-page illustra- 
tions and upwards of fifty vignettes, tailpieces, 
and illustrations in the text, by Mr. J. D. 
Batten; ‘“‘ English Singing Games,”’ words and 
music, collected and edited by Alice B. Gomme, 
pictured in black and white by Winifred 
Smith — the most popular English singing 
games in the best traditional versions: in 
addition to the full-page illustrations, each 

age of text is framed in a different decorative 

rder; ‘‘Songs for Somebody,” words by 
Dolly Radford, pictures by Gertrude Bradley, 
decorative cover and title-page by Louis Davis, 
six coloured plates, and text with decorative 
border, vignettes and tailpieces; ‘‘ The Story 
of Alexander,” retold for English children from 
the verse and prose romances of the Middle 
Ages by R. Steele, pictured in black and white 
by Fred. Mason, full page illustrations and 
thirty vignettes, tailpieces and_ specially 
designed cover: in the Pre-Tudor Texts, 
* Anglo-Saxon Elegiac and Lyric Poems,” 
edited, with a rendering into modern English, 
by Israel Gollancz, will comprise the chief 
remains of Anglo-Saxon try, which are 
neither of a religious nor an heroic cast, e.g., the 
Wanderer, the Phoenix, the Wife’s Lament, Xe. : 
in the Tudor Library, ‘The Tragedy of 
Gismond of Salern,” as presented before Queen 
Elizabeth by the gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple MDLXVIIL., now first edited from 
MS. Lansdown 786, by Israel Gollancz, a 
facsimile edition of this exquisitely written 
and rubricated unique MS., and a master- 
piece of the printer’s art ; ‘‘ Narcissus: A 
Twelfth-Night Merriment,” edited by Margaret 
L. Lee, from the unique MS., with an intro- 
duction and notes; ‘‘ Hafiz,” a selection from 
the Diwan of Hafiz of Sheraz, rendered into 
English prose by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
@ companion volume to Mr. McCarthy’s 
“Omar Khayyam,” but printed in ordinary 
type, and not im capitals; ‘‘ Hugh Romilly, 
G.C.M.G., sometime Deputy Commissioner of 
British New Guinea,’’ letters from the Western 
Pacific and Mashonaland, edited, with memoir, 
by his brother, 8. H. Romilly, illustrated with 
portrait and full-page plates from photo- 
graphs and sketches by the author, with 
preface by Lord Stanmore: in the Tudor 
Translations Series, ‘‘ Apuleius, The Golden 
Asse,” translated out of Latin into English by 
Will Adlingtons ; ‘‘ Heliodorus, The Aethiopian 
Historie,” Englished by Th. Underdowne, 
reprinted with absolute accuracy from the 
original editions, and edited by Charles 
Whibley; ‘ British Games,” a complete list, 
alphabetically arranged, of children’s, peasants’, 
and traditional games played in the British 
Isles from the earliest period to the present 
day, with an account of the origin and history 
of each game so far as it can be ascertained, 
an exact description of the mode of playing it, 
with illustrative diagrams and cuts, complete 
text of all the important variants of the 
singing games, and notation of the traditional 
tunes, edited by Alice B. Gomme, assisted by 
G. Laurence Gomme, intended to form the 
first volume of an Encyclopaedia of British 
Folk-lore, the materials of which have been 
collected by Mr. and Mrs. Gomme during the 
last fifteen years; ‘‘ The Revised Hebrew Text 








of the Scriptures of the Old Testament,” 


and Fashions in Old New England,” by Alice 
Morse Earle, a description of the life of the 
Seventeenth Century Puritan New Englander 
from cradle to grave, based upon contemporary 
diaries, letters, newspapers, and records what 
he ate and drank and wore, how he courted 
and married, how he built and furnished his 
house, together with details of inland and over- 
sea trade, of tavern and coaching life, of 
domestic service and slavery, and of the first 
beginnings of literature and journalism in the 
Colonies. 





THE §8.P.C.K.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Side Lights on Church History: Eurly 
Christian Art,” by the Rev. E. L. Cutts; 
Diocesan Histories: ‘‘Sodor and Man,” by 
A. N. Moore, with map; “Eminent Christian 
Workers of the Nineteenth Century,” by G. 
Barnett Smith; ‘‘Romance of Low Life 
amongst Plants: Facts and Phenomena of 
Cryptogamic Vegetation,” by M. C. Cooke; 
‘* Pictorial Architecture of France,” by the 
Rev. H. H. Bishop, with numerous engravings ; 
‘The Life of George Herbert of Bemerton,” with 
portrait; ‘‘ Butler’s ‘Analogy’ and Modern 
Thought,” by the Rev. Dr. A. R. Eager; 
‘* Verses,” by Christina G. Rossetti; ‘‘ The 
Epistles and Hymns of St. Patrick”: with the 
Ancient Poem in his praise by Secundinus, 
translated into English, edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Olden; ‘Holy Scripture—Human, 
Progressive, Divine,” bythe Rev. Dr. T. Sterling 
Berry; ‘‘ Anglican Orders and Jurisdiction 
Critically Examined,” by the Rev. E. Denny; 
‘* Philipp Jacob Spener,” by the Rev. F. F. Wal- 
rond; ‘* How Hard itis to be Good, and other 
Readings for my Girl Friends,” by Elinor 
Lewis (Lady Hammick) ; ‘‘ The Mourner in his 
Chamber,” by the Rev. F. Bourdillon ; ‘‘ Life’s 
Shadows, and Our Best Refuge until they flee 
away,” by the Rev. Clement O. Blakelock ; 
‘*Twelve Readings for Mothers’ Unions,” by 
the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley Owen; ‘‘ Words to 
Mothers” ; ‘‘ Select Fables from La Fontaine, 
for the Use of the Young,” illustrated in 
colours by M. B. De Monvel; ‘Children of 
the Mountains, a Story of Life in Scottish 
Wilds,” by Dr. Gordon Stables ; ‘‘ Sail Ho! or, 
A Boy at Sea,” by G. Manville Fenn, with five 
woodcuts; ‘‘ By Lantern-Light, a Tale of the 
Cornish Coast,” by Austin Clare; ‘‘ From the 
Bush to the Breakers,” by F. Frankfort Moore ; 
*‘ Jennifer’s Fortune,” by Mrs. Henry Clarke ; 
‘* The Fairhope Venture,” an Emigration Story, 


by the Rev. E. N. Hoare; ‘ Little Lady Maria,” - 


by the author of ‘‘The Dean’s Little Daugh- 
ter’”’; ‘‘ What Came Between,” by Mrs. New- 
man; ‘Second Sight,” by A. Eubule-Evans ; 
“‘The Blakes of Culveredge,” by C. E. M.; 
‘*The Uttermost Farthing,’ by Helen Shipton ; 
“Twilight: a Story of Two Villages,” by 
Annette Lyster; ‘‘The Thirteen Little Black 
Pigs, and other Stories,” by Mrs. Molesworth, 
illustrated in colours; ‘‘ Field and Street, or 
Boys with a Difference,” by the Rev. Harry 
Jones; ‘“‘A Lady Born,” by Ella E. Overton; 
* Fritz and his Friends,” by Lady Dunboyne; 
‘* Household Troops”; ‘‘ Plucky Jim: or the 
Gang of Thieves,” by Beech Wood; ‘The 
Squatter’s Home: a West-country Story,” by 
Marianne Filleul; ‘‘The Squire of Bratton,” 
by the authorof ‘‘ The Dean’s Little Daughter ” ; 
‘‘A Bunch of Roses, and Their Thorns,” by 
©. Selby Lowndes; ‘‘ Joan,” by M. J. Hope; 
‘‘ Martin’s Drilling,” by F. E. Reade; “Of 
High and Low Degree,” by Helen Milman 
Mrs. Caldwell Crofton); ‘‘ Only My Sister : 2 
tory,” by Archdeacon Wynne; ‘Over the 
Sea Wall,” by Evelyn Everett Green; ‘‘ Ten 
Minutes to Spare: or, Short Tales for a Bible 
Class,” by Frances H. Wood ; ‘‘ Enid’s Victory, 
by C. Selby Lowndes; ‘‘In Quarantine: or 
Stories told by my Great-Aunt,” by the author 





Leviticus, edited by Canon Driver; ‘‘ Customs 





of “Nicola”; ‘“ Legends Revived—A Modern 
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Tannhiiuser, and The Bridge,” by the Hon. 
Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton; ‘‘ Money: the Boy 
and Man,” by L. B. Walford; ‘On the 
Sea of Life,” by Hester White; ‘Out 
in the World,” by Helen Shipton; ‘‘ Paul 
and His Troubles: a Tale for Country 
Boys,” by F. Scarlett Potter ; ‘‘ Scarlet Town : 
a Conceit,” by H. May Poynter; ‘“‘The Old 
House,” by C. M. MacSorley ; ‘‘ Will it Pay °” 
a story for working people, by Margaret 
Keston; ‘‘ Kingsmead,” by the Rev. W. J. 
Bettison; ‘‘ Dick’s Match,” and ‘‘ Miss Perci- 
val’s Novel,” by Nellie Hellis; ‘‘ A Storm and 
a Teapot: a Christmas Tale,” by Francis H. 
Wood; ‘‘ All About a Five-Pound Note,” by 
Hope Carlyon ; ‘‘ Dick’s Waterlilies, and other 
Stories,” by Crona Temple ; ‘“‘The Days of the 
Rose, and other Stories,” by Mrs. Hallward, 
with coloured illustrations ; ‘‘ The Little Grey 
Lady, and other Tales and Verses,” by 
Cc. I. M. B., with coloured illustrations. The 
Penny Pocket Library of Pure Literature :— 
‘*¢ Robinson Crusoe” and ‘‘ Masterman Ready,” 
by Captain Marryat; ‘‘The Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” by J. Fenimore Cooper; ‘‘ Southey’s 
Life of Nelson”; ‘‘The Talisman,” by Sir 
Walter Scott; ‘‘ Ned Garth,” by W. H. G. 
Kingston; ‘‘Owen Hartley,” by W. H. G. 
Kingston. 





Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Darwinism: Workmen and Work,” by 
J. Hutchison Stirling; Translation of the 
Arabic Version of Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron,” 
with an Historical and Critical Introduction 
and Tables, by the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill; 
“The Gospel of Peter,” Synoptical Tables 
with Translation and Critical Apparatus, 
edited by Prof. H. Von Schubert, of Kiel, 
authorised English translation by the Rev. 
John Macpherson; ‘The Parables of our 
Lord,” by Prof. 8. D. F. Salmond; ‘‘ Geth- 
semane; or, Leaves of Healing from the 
Garden of Grief,” by the Rev. Newman Hall, a 
new and cheaper edition ; ‘‘ The Social Organ- 
ism of the Christ: a Plan of Study on the 
Kingdom of God,” designed for guild Bible 
classes, and private students, by the Rev. F. 
Herbert Stead; ‘‘The Revelation and the 
Record: Essays on Matters of Previous 
Question in the Proof of Christianity,” by the 
Rev. Dr. James MacGregor, of Oamaru; also 
authorised English translations of the follow- 
ing :—Prof. Godet’s ‘‘ Introduction to the New 
Testament”; Prof. Beyschlag’s ‘‘ New Testa- 
ment Theology”; Prof. Kaftan’s ‘Truth of 
the Christian Religion”; Prof. Von Orelli’s 
‘Commentary on the Minor Prophets.” 





Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“A Romance of Skye,” by Maggie Maclean, 
with illustrations by Lockhart Bogle; ‘The 
Church and Social Problems,” by the Rev. A. 
Scott Matheson ; ‘‘The Fifth Gospel; or, the 
Light of the Holy Land upon the Four Gospels,” 
by the Rev. Dr. J. M. P. Otts; “Princeton 
Sermons,” chiefly by Professors in Princeton 
Theological Seminary ; ‘‘ Memorable Edinburgh 
Houses,” by Wilmot Harrison, with numerous 
illustrations ; ‘*Prince Rupert’s Namesake,” 
by Emily Weaver ; ‘‘ The Wilful Willoughbys,” 
by Evelyn Everett-Green, and “Little Miss 
Vixen,” by the same author, both illustrated ; 

A Gift of Love and Loving Greetings for 365 
Days, with Choice Quotations,” arranged by 
Rose Porter; “Bunyan Characters,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte; “ Life’s Stages 
and Life’s Phases,” by the Rev. James Stark 
(2 vols. in a box); “For the Sake o’ the 
a by Maggie Swan; ‘“‘Ida Cameron,” 
by Margaret Parker, an Australian story ; 

After Long Years,” by Ella Stone; “‘ The 


Covenanters of the Merse,’’ by the Rev. J. 
Wood Brown; ‘Life and Letters of James 
Renwick, the last Scottish Martyr,”’ by the Rev. 
W. H. Carslaw; ‘‘ Bunyan’s Holy War,” a new 
edition, with preface by the Rev. Dr. Alex, 
Whyte; ‘Golden Nails and other Addresses to 
Children,” by the Rev. George Milligan ; ‘‘ The 
Young Preacher,” by Dr. Cuyler; and the fol- 
lowing stories, all illustrated :—‘‘ The Musgrove 
Ranch: a Tale of Southern California,” by 
T. M. Brown; “Sifted as Wheat,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Neal; ‘‘ Bush and Town, a Homely 
Story of the Pacific Coast,” by Catherine Kirb 

Peacock; ‘‘Swirlborough Manor,” by Sarah 
— Hamer ; “ Jack’s Hymn,” by Elizabeth 

mis. 
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Karson, F. Die Insecten der Berglandschaft Adeli im 
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Friedlinder. 18 M. 

Weser, M. Zoologische Ergebnisse e. Reise in Nieder- 
eee aaa, 8. Bd. 1. Hft. Leiden: Brill, 
20 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Bénévrtz, G. Description et histoire de l’Ile de Philae. 
Ire partie. Textes hi¢roglyphiques. Paris: Leroux. 
40 fr. 

Nasrtasi, J. Monographie sur Cligés de Chrestien de Troyes. 
Linz: Fink. 80 Pf. 


R. Saapvra wen Joser At-Fayyotnxi, Gavres completes de, 
p.p. J. ibourg. Vol. ler. Version arabe du 
pentateuque. Paris: Leroux. 10 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SEPTUAGINT VERSUS THE HEBREW TEXT 
OF THE BIBLE. 
Athenaeum Club: August, 1893. 

It is a curious fact, that while a close and 
vigilant criticism has been recently applied to 
every statement in the Old Testament, so little 
should have been done in recent years to fix 
the text of perhaps the most important of its 
versions : namely, the Septuagint. It has been 
taken for granted, without evidence or proof, 
that such venerable Greek MSS. such as the 
Alexandrinus, the Vaticanus, and the Sinaiticus, 
because they contain the Greek Bible, there- 
fore contain the Septuagint version of the 
Greek Bible; and it has been the fashion to 
style editions directly dependent on these and 
similar sources as editions of the Septuagint. 
Assuredly this is a most inconsequent pro- 
ceeding. 
In regard to Daniel the fact is admitted. 
We know from the statement of Jerome that 








— 





the Septuagint version of that book was ex- 
cluded from the Greek Bibles by the early 
Christians in favour of that of Theodotion. I 
have tried to show in the AcADEmy that the 
canonical Ezra and Nehemiah, and probably 
also Chronicles as contained in the early Greek 
codices, also represent another version than the 
Septuagint, which latter version we have in 
part preserved to us in the First of Esdras. All 
this assuredly throws the gravest doubt on the 
claims which have been continually and con- 
tinuously set up, on behalf of the older Greek 
codices, that they preserve for us the Septugint 
version. It might be well, therefore, before 
the syndicate of scholars proceed further with 
the scheme initiated at Cambridge for publish- 
ing a critical edition of the Septuagint, that 
some definite conclusion should be arrived at 
on rational grounds as to what the Septuagint 
really was. 

On a priori grounds it is assuredly very 
mpathaliie that these old MSS. preserve for us 
the unsophisticated Alexandrian text. Those 
who argue as if it does, entirely underrate the 
influence of Origen upon the Bible. The 
result of his collation and of his critical work 
in the Hexapla and the Tetrapla was to secure 
for the Christian world what it sorely needed, 
namely a fairly uniform edition of the Bible; 
and this was attained, as it would seem 
from many facts, by accepting Origen’s eclectic 
text and dropping his asterisks and oboli. 
In this way a text was created, and generally 
received very much as the Textus Receptus of 
the Greek Bible and the Vulgate of the Latin 
Bible was received in later days; and it was 
this eclectic text of Origen’s (with inevitable 
variants) which, it seems to me, found its way 
into the old Greek MSS. Because it was a 
Greek text of the Old Testament, it became the 
fashion to refer to it as the Septuagint. No 
doubt it embodies large ions of the Septua- 
gint translation ; but it also, probably, embodies 
large portions of the translations of Theodotion, 
Symmachus, &c., which preserved not the 
Septuagint tradition, but the Hebrew tradition. 

The question is one of the highest importance. 
In fact, I know of no question of equal impor- 
tance in Biblical criticism ; for if we can only 
reach and secure the unadulterated and unso- 
phisticated Alexandrian version, we shall have 
secured by far the best text available for 
recovering the contents of the Old Testament 
books as originally written. In the letters 
which you have permitted me to print on the 
book of Esdras, I have tried to show, not only 
that that book represents the true Septuagint 
version, but that it is in its contents and 
arrangement incomparably superior to the 
Hebrew text, which, instead of preserving for 
us the oldest tradition, has been mangled, re- 
arranged, and altered by the Jewish Rabbis at 
Jamnia, to whom we can trace it. 

On this point I should like to say something 
more. I would first remark, however, that Dr. 
Gwynne writes to me to say heis convinced that 
the Greek of Esdras I. is from the same hand 
as the Chisian Daniel which is usually accepted 
as the Septuagint version of Daniel. This is 
another piece of evidence to be added to the 
many I have already adduced in favour of 
Esdras I. being the Septuagint version. I am 
more concerned, however, in this letter to argue 
that the Septuagint, if recovered, would prove a 
much more satisfactory authority than the 
Masoretic text. It seems to me that this is 
notably so in regard to the Book of Daniel. 
The narrative in the Hebrew Daniel has been 
admittedly disarranged, and the order of its 
paragraphs is entirely confused. The Alex- 
andrian text, cn the other hand, as has been 
reviously remarked, has its paragraphs in much 
tter and more logical order. Not only so, 
but it is much more complete. 





The Septuagint Daniel contains not only 
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that part of the book contained in the Maso- 
retic text, but also incorporates the so- 
called additions, viz., Bel and the Dragon, 
Susanna and the Elders, &c., which form as 
much a part of its text as any other part of 
the book. The notion that the so-called 
additions were Alexandrian fabrications, and 
did not belong to the original work, seems to me 
to be entirely based either upon dogmatic a 


priori grounds or upon a morbid advocacy of- 


the Masoretic text ; and, to be wost arbitrary, 
Origen distinctly accuses the Jews of having 
withdrawn the history of Susanna purposely 
from the people. 

In our day Fiirst, in his well-known work 
on the Canon, published in 1868, speaks very 
definitely about these so-called additions 
having existed in Hebrew. The fact that 
Susanna and the Elders, Bel and the Dragon, 
the Prayer of Azariah, and the Song of the 
Three Children should be referred to in the 
Talmud and Midrash, seems to me almost 
conclusive that they existed in a Hebrew or 
Aramaic version. Jor the Prayer and the 
Song Fiirst quotes Perash 118a, and Karmel II., 
3, 166, and for Bel and the Dragon Ber rab 
c 68, &e. 

De Witte-Schrader has argued that there was 
a Chaldee original for these additions. He 
quotes a large number of Chaldaisms on page 
508, Note c, of his well-known work. 

Fiirst sums up thus in regard to these 
additions: ‘‘Es ist mehr als zweifelhaft fiir 
deren Grundsprache die Griechische anzuneh- 
men.” 

This is assuredly very interesting and 
important. It has always seemed to me an 
extravagant notion that the Alexandrian Jews 
in Ptolemaic times should have foisted stories 
of this particular kind into a book so much 
thought of by the later Jews. Neither the 
matter nor the manner of the stories can be 
reconciled with such a theory. It seems, on the 
other hand, that they belong to the same 
mintage as the story of Daniel in the lion’s 
den, the story of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego, &c., and that they formed an integral 
part of the original work. If so, it seems 
equally probable that they were cut out of the 
text when it was rearranged ; and this was, in 
all probability, done by the Jamnia Rabbis, 
to whom I have previously attributed the 
cancelling of the story of Darius and the three 
young men, and that it was done in order to 
reconcile the book better to public opinion, to 
relieve it from a story, such as that of Susanna, 
not too creditable to the priestly caste, and 
for other reasons. Whether these additions 
were originally in Hebrew or in Aramaic is 
another matter. The probability is that the 
greater part of them, like large parts of Daniel, 
were in Aramaic ; but it may be that this was 
not the case in regard to all, for Berthollet has 
argued that the Prayer of Azariah is by a 
different author to the Song of the Three 
Children. In the former the Hebrew names of 
the three men are used instead of their Persian 
titles. Lastly, I would suggest as a possibility, 
and it is only a possibility, that the Aramaic 
parts of Daniel, including such portions of 
‘the additions” as may have been written in 
Aramaic, were parts of the same Aramaic 
Chronicle from which other parts were ab- 
stracted in Ezra or Esdras I. The dialect is 
the same, the style is the same, and it may 
well be that the compiler of Daniel, like the 
compiler of Ezra or Esdras, abstracted por- 
tions of a once continuous work. If the ex- 
tracts are not from the same work, they must 
be from some very nearly contemporary one. 

My object, however, is not to discuss this 
side issue, but to point out that the Hebrew 
text of the Bible, before which so much incense 
has been burnt in recent times, and which was 
the sheet anchor of the last Revision, ought to 








be discarded in favour of the Septuagint. It 
ought to be discarded, not because the 
Septuagint was the Bible of Christ and the 
early Christians, but because the Masorets have 
not preserved the original text, but one pre- 
anil and editad by Jews, as lately as the 
second century A.D., for polemical and other 
purposes, and because, instead of being reli- 
able, the Hebrew text has been disarranged and 
otherwise tampered with by its promulgators. 
The appeal is not from a Greek translation to 
the original text of the Bible, but from an 
honest Greek translation toa Bible mutilated 
by Rabbi Akiba and his men—for various 
reasons, some uncritical, others probably 
sinister. I hope to pursue the subject in another 
letter. Henry H. Howorrs. 








MR. FREEMAN AND THE ‘‘ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
Rept. 5, 1898. 

It is scarcely a surprise to learn that Mr. 
Archer has, “of course, no intention of re- 
plying” to the article on ‘‘The Battle of 
Hastings” in the current Quarterly Review. 
To discover that your arguments, as Mr. 
Freeman’s champion, can be instantly and 
effectually confuted by simply quoting Mr. 
Freeman’s words, is not for any man a pleasant 
experience; and when the other little shifts 
to which you are driven in default of any valid 
rejoinder are laid bare to the public gaze, it is 
not wonderful that you should lose your 
temper, as Mr. Archer has lost his. 

My article, which gives its references through- 
out, may be safely left to speak for itself; 
but as Mr. Archer—in the cloud of dust he 
raises to cover his retreat—finds himself once 
more driven to his favourite tactics, it becomes 
necessary to expose his latest misrepresenta- 
tions. 

1. As to escu, carefully avoiding, as usual, 
quoting my own words, he paraphrases them 
thus :— 

‘‘The reviewer proceeds to lay down that the 
mediaeval word escu invariably means a shield, 
i.e. is never used in a metaphorical sense.’’ 

My own words were (p. 85) :— 

‘* Tt was obviously, therefore, incumbent on Mr. 
Archer to vindicate the rendering by ‘ barricades’ 
of a term which is one of the commonest in Wace, 
= —— as everyone knows, invariably means 
shield.’ 


Mr. Archer now triumphantly produces 
passages which are—not from Wace, but from 
more poetical writers, conveniently ignoring 
his own dictum that ‘‘ Wace is no rhetorician, 
but a very plain speaker” (Cont. Rev., 

. ddl), 
af Soxnaty, Mr. Archer omits to mention that 
the English escuz occur twice over (ll. 7815, 
7823) in the ‘crucial passage,” and that, in 
the second instance, as I showed (Q. 7., p. 85), 
he himself abandoned his own fantastic ren- 
dering, and translated the word, as I do, by 
‘*shields”” simply (Cont. Rev., p. 351), thus 
hopelessly contradicting himself. 

Thirdly, he also suppresses the fact that the 
word is rendered as ‘‘ boucliers” by Pluquet, 
who, as a Frenchman, Mr. Archer has 
reminded us, ‘ should have known better than 
to mistranslate his own language ”’ (Cont. Rev., 
p. 340). As Pluquet’s rendering was the same 
as mine, it is comforting to reflect thet he 
must share with me the charge of being 
‘*ignorant ” of his own tongue. 

2. The charge that my rendering of pel 
proves me to be ‘‘ignorant of old French” is 
so audacious in its sheer misstatement that it 
is difficult to qualify it in permissible lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Archer actually writes :— 

‘The reviewer renders ‘il ne doterent pel ne 
fosse’ by ‘They dreaded neither stake (i.¢., stick) 








. . This blunder is as bad as it would 
be to translate our lish ‘ Hue and Ory’ by the 
French ‘complexion et plainte’; or better still, our 
English ‘ Christmas-doxr’ by ‘ Coup de Noel.’ ’’ 


Only those who have read my expose of Mr. 
Archer’s tactics can be prepared for the crush- 
ing reply that: (a) the words quoted are not 
to be found in my article; (b) the words in 
question are Mr. Archer’s own. 

Incredible as it may sound, the “ blunder” 
he denounces was perpetrated by himself! As, 
unlike Mr. Archer, I always prove my state- 
ments, I here append the exact words from his 
article and from mine :— 


Mr. Arcuer. 
** Again, in line 8499, 
the Normans came on, 
and ‘ dreaded neither 
stake nor ditch’; ‘Ne 
doterent gel ne fosse’ 
(Cont. Rev., p. 345).” 


nor fosse’ . 


QuaxRTERLY Review. 
* As to the solitary 
allusion to pel that Mr. 
Archer quotes from 
Wace’s account of the 
battle (1. 8499) he him- 
self renders the word, 
not * isade,’ but 
‘ stake’ (p. 96).” 

Every reader of these lines can decide for 
himself this issue. He will see that my alleged 
“blunder” consists in faithfully quoting Mr. 
Archer’s own word— 

‘* The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more.’’ 


Mr. Archer now indignantly claims that pel, 
here, ‘‘has a definite meaning—‘ palisade.’ ” 
Why then had he not the courage so to render 
it? Why did he feel bound to give it the 
literal meaning ‘‘ stake” ? He must take the 
consequences of so doing. For my part, I did 
not give it a rendering, I purposely confined 
myself to quoting his own. 

Judging from this amazing example, it is as 
well, for Mr. Archer’s own sake, that he did 
not ‘‘ go on for two or three hours exposing the 
Quarterly Reviewer's other blunders.” We 
know now what this bluster is worth. 

But before taking leave of ‘‘ Old French,” I 
will ask Mr. Archer whether he imagines that 
either or both of the words he selects—ais and 
pel—would be chosen to describe that ‘net or 
hurdle-work of trees and trunks,” which 
formed, in his opinion, the ‘‘ barricade ” (Cont. 
Rev., p. 352). If he does, it will be my turn 
to comment on his knowledge of ‘“ Old 
French.” 

As to Mr. Archer’s attempt to renew his 
juggle about the ‘‘fosse,” I need only refer 
him to my last article (pp. 86-8) where he will 
find it duly exposed. He now once more 
attempts to confuse a fosse down in the 
valley with what he requires—a fosse round 
the camp on the hill. 

But, after all, what is the use of his 
attempting, by all these devices, to shirk the 
real issue? It is ‘‘ pretty,” as Pepys would 
have said, to see how he and his friends take to 
flight as soon as I confront him with it. 

tav 8, Ss te Wapav vépos Epxerar He KodAonay 
odAov KeKAhyovrtes, dre rpoldwar idvra 

kipkov, 5 Te ousxphot pdvoy péper opviderow, 

és tp’ Kovpa: "Axaav 

odAov KexAtyorTes Trav, AnPovTo de xapuns. 

That issue is simplicity itself. Mr. Archer 
boasts, in his letter, that he has “proved” 
(Cont. Rev., pp. 348-351) that the ‘crucial ” 
passage in Wace cannot possibly describe « 
shield-wall, and that, I have ‘‘ found it con- 
venient to slide over” his proof. Not at all. 
I have relied (a) in my first article ; (b) in the 
intervening correspondence; (c) in my second 
article—on the one indisputable fact that 
Mr. Freeman (in his latest edition, remember) 
asserts, in the only place in which he quotes 
this “crucial” passage (p. 763), that it 
describes, and describes well, ‘‘the array of 
the shield-wall.”” Now Mr. Archer set out by 
asserting ‘‘Mr. Freeman to have been entirely 
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right in the view he took of the whole question ” 
(Cont. Rev., p. 344). Therefore as I say 
(Quarterly Review, p. 88) :— 

** Although in our previous article (p. 14) we 
had insisted on the fact that Mr. Freeman himeelf 
had explicitly pronounced the disputed passage to 
be a description of the shield- » and had thus 
freed us from the necessity of discussing it ; 
although Mr. Archer had thus had the fact pressed 
upon his notice, he found that his only chance of 
even attempting a reply lay in coolly ignoring a 
fact in the presence of which his elaborate argu- 
ment collapses like a house of cards. And to this 
policy he has continued to adhere.’’ 


To that policy he adheres still. For he 
must either throw Mr. Freeman over, and thus 
abandon his whole position ; or he must eat his 
own words, and declare that he is wrong after 
all. And so I leave him writhing on his own 
pel, indifferent as to which of these courses he 
may find himself driven to adopt. 

In tale stato, in cosi dubbia sorte 
Ceder non piace, econtrastar non vale : 


E tai piayono inte nembi d’affano 
Che se sperio disperi, osi o paventi, 
Diverso ¢ ’] rischio, e sempre ugual fia’l danno. 


As Mr. Archer kas now chosen ‘‘ Old French ” 
as his battle-ground, it is amusing to note that 
in his own article he devoted a whole section to 
the ‘‘ additional evidence from Benoit de Ste. 
Maur” in his favour, and claims that ‘‘ En- 
combros ert li leus” can be best interpreted 
“as referring to the rude barricades bebind 
which the English had entrenched themselves ” 
(p. 346). This desperate attempt to twist even 
one word into the sense he wants receives no 
countenance from Benoit’s editor, Michel, 
who, in his glossary renders ‘‘encombres”’ as 
“escarpé, impracticable,” referring to this very 
passage : 

‘** Encombros ert li leus e haut 
Ou esteient les genz Heraut ”’ ; 


nor will Mr. Archer derive comfort from Gode- 
froi, who renders the word: ‘‘qui embarasse, 
qui arréte par les difficultés qu'il présente, 
facheux.” In other words, the English posi- 
tion was a difficult one to attack, from the 
nature of the ground. But Mr. Archer will 
doubtless retort that Michel and Godefroi, like 
myself, were ‘‘ ignorant of Old French.” 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 








THE RESPECTIVE POSITIONS OF PATRICK AND 
PALLADIUS. 
Ballyclough : Sept. 5, 1893. 

The outline Mr. Nutt has given of Prof. 
Zimmer’s Nennius Vindicatus is of great interest 
to students of early Irish history, but his view 
as to the respective positions of Patrick and 
Palladius seems a little difficult to understand. 

Assigning the death of Patrick to the middle 
of the fifth century, with all recent authorities, 
he may be presumed to hold also the earlier 
date of his mission. Nennius gives it as 405; 
but as Palladius is said by Prosper to have been 
sent in 431, how can Patrick ‘‘ have taken up 
his abandoned mission ” ? 

The Rev. Dr. B. McCarthy, in his Todd Lec- 
ture (p. 19), states that in the original draft of 
the Chronicle of Marianus Scotus (ob. 10$2) the 
two missions were stated but not correlated. 
After quoting Prosper as follows: ‘* Ad Scotos 
m Christum credentes* ordinatus a papa 
Celestino Palladius primus episcopus missus 
est,” the MS. went on: ‘Sanctus Patricius 
genere Brittus a sancto Celestino,” &c. Here 
nothing is said as to the order of their coming ; 
but, according to Dr. McCarthy, Marianus 
went over the Chronicle supplementing and 

tering the work of his amanuensis, and in this 
place he inserted ‘“ Post ipsum ” before “Sanctus 


Patrick as subsequent to that of Palladius, 
At first then it would seem it was not settled ; 
and the change now referred to, with others of 
minor importance in this entry, was probably 
made to bring the Chronicle into conformity 
with later tradition. Wherever Palladius’ 
mission is placed, it involves formidable diffi- 
culties. But in fact the passage from Prosper 
is classed by Haddan and Stubbs with the 
fictitious story of King Lucius and Pope 
Eleutherus (Councils, vol. i., p. 25). It is 
entirely uncorroborated; while another of his 
statements, that Celestine ‘‘fecit barbaram 
insulam [Ireland] Christianam,”’ is directly 
contrary to the Book of Armagh and all native 
authorities, who represent his mission as a 
failure. 

F. OLDEN. 








‘““DRYTHE”’ AND ‘“‘ SHOULD.” 
Rochester : Sept. 9, 1893. 


This word is commonly used in the part of 
Kent where Ilive. My gardener has several 
times lately lamented to me the effect of the 
‘“‘drythe” on the garden. It seems to be 
precisely equivalent to ‘‘ drought.” 

Probably “ R. B.’s’’ London tradesman came 
from the North of England. In Cumberland 
or Westmorland ‘‘ Bismarck should say ” would 
be at once understood to mean ‘‘ Bismarck was 
reported to have said.” So in German, “ der 
Friede soll geschlossen sein”? means ‘‘ peace is 
said to be concluded.” ‘‘ Hopkins should say,” 
in the instance from Lord Herbert given by 
««R. B.,” means in like manner, ‘“* Hopkins was 
reported to have said.” J.C. 


Bere Alston, Devon: Sept. 11, 1893. 


The word ‘‘drythe,” to which Mr. C. L. 
Perkis refers, is common enough in Devyon- 
shire as a synonym for “drought”; but the 
oddest form of the word that I have met with 
is ‘‘ draught” (pronounced “‘ draft”’), which was 
used repeatedly to me in the same sense the 
other day by a market gardener in South 
Devon. 

With ‘‘should”’ as a sign of the past tense 

in narration, as described by ‘‘R. B.,” I have 
been familiar all my life in Devonshire. ‘‘ Then 
Farmer Harris he shud stand up before all 
the gentry, and he shud say,” meaning simply, 
so far as I understand, ‘‘stood up and said,” 
though possibly with an idea of marking the 
statement as important or as deliberately 
made. 
There is a curious word, ‘‘ mock,” used in the 
cider districts of this county (Devon) for the 
pulp of the apple after the cider has been 
pressed out. Is anything known of this word ? 
It is an odd coincidence, if nothing more, that 
‘‘mare”’ is the name in French for the pulp of 
the grape after extraction of the wine. It is 
also used for dregs, coffee-grounds, &c. I 
have no littré at hand; but if I remember 
rightly, Brachet says that the derivation of 
‘‘marc ” is unknown. A. C. 


London : Sept. 9, 1893. 


I have heard the word ‘‘drythe” used by 
labourers in Kent; the labourers in question 
were working on a farm near the village of 
Hearne. The following expressions are, per- 
haps, also worth recording: ‘‘The ground is 
quite sod,” for “the ground is quite wet” ; 
“it queers me,” for ‘‘ it makes me feel queer ”’ ; 
‘‘ the flies do terrify the animals so,”’ for ‘‘ the 
flies worry the animals so”; and ‘looker- 
ing,” for ‘‘ looking after,” used with reference 
to sheep and cows. All the above phrases I 


Cardiff : Sept. 9, 1893. 
During the past summer my wife t some 
time in Need at a little village about two 
miles from Fowey, and there noticed that the 
word ‘‘drythe” was in constant use. One old 
woman said to her, ‘‘ Butter is dear, but this 
‘“‘ drythe ” is to be blemmed for it, me deare.” 
R. W. ATKINSON. 





SCIENCE. 


‘Sources or Sanskrit Lexicocrapny.” 
Edited by Order of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences of Vienna. Vol.1. Zhe Anekdr- 
thasamgraha of Hemachandra, Edited, with 
Extracts from the Commentary of Mahen- 
dra, by Th. Zachariae. (Vienna: Alfred 
Hilder; Bombay: Education Society’s 
Press.) 


Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna 
has undertaken to publish a small series of 
original Sanskrit Glossaries, of which the 
first volume has been just issued. It con- 
tains a critical edition by Prof. Zachariae, 
of Hemachandra’s Anekirthasamgraha, or 
Collection of Homonyms, which gives the 
meaning of upwards of four thousand words. 
Mahendrasiiri, a pupil of Hemachandra, 
composed the commentary on his teacher’s 
work after the latter’s death, about the end 
of the twelfth century a.p. The commentary 
is too bulky to be given entire. The editor 
has, therefore, wisely confined himself to 
printing such extracts as are likely to be of 
material interest to students of Sanskrit. 
We would rather have a competent editor 
act on this plan than wait for an oppor- 
tunity to edit the complete work, which, 
after all, may perhaps never offer. 

The materials at the disposal of the editor 
were so good, and the commentary is so 
explicit, that the present text of Hemachan- 
dra’s work may be regarded for all practical 
purposes as faultless. This is one ad- 
vantage. For the old Calcutta print was 
altogether untrustworthy, and its count- 
less erroneous readings have occasioned 
many a mistake in our dictionaries. Another, 
and an even greater advantage, isthat wenow 
have in the commentary authentic explana- 
tions of the meanings of the words. The 
want of such an help must have been 
seriously felt by European compilers of 
Sanskrit dictionaries, whenever they had 
to deal with words and meanings for which 
no examples could be adduced from the 
printed texts. 

A few instances will make this plainer. 
When the editors of the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary gave the meanings of the word 
Kala, they must have been in doubt how 
to translate Hemachandra’s and Medini- 
kira’s explanation ajirne. For ajirna has 
many meanings; and, in the absence of a 
reference or quotation, they had nothing to 
guide them but probability or the precedent 
in H. H. Wilson’s Dictionary. They adopted 
from the latter “‘ undigested, unverdaut”; 
but they were wrong, as we now can see 
from the commentary, which explains the 
word by jardrahita, “ not old or not decrepit 
with age,” and adduces a metrical passage 
in support of that meaning, from what 
source we are ignorant. Similar is the case 
with mandika, to which the meaning sonake 





heard in Kent, 





Patricius,” thus determining the position of 
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burg Dictionary, following Wilson, render 
in this instance sonaka by “ Bignonia 
Indica”; but the commentary explains it 
by nadabheda, the name of a particular river. 

These examples, which might easily be 
multiplied to a considerable extent, show 
how great an importance the works planned 
in the Vienna series will have for future 
compilers of Sanskrit dictionaries. They 
contain the results of the lexicographical 
labours of many a generation of native 
scholars. And though we may not always 
be disposed to follow blindly the native 
authorities, we, at least, now learn what 
they really mean, and are thus enabled to 
control them effectively. 

It is impossible to speak in terms of too 
great praise of the manner in which Prof. 
Zacharias has done his work, for which he 
proved his competence long ago by his 
edition of the S’dsrata Kosha (Berlin, 1882), 
and by his learned Beitriige zur indischen 
Lexicographie (Berlin, 1883). The text of 
the original is singularly free from errors, 
and that of the commentary is, in general, 
as correct as the condition of the MSS. 
permitted to make it. Prof. Zachariae has 
identified a great many of Mahendra’s 
quotations ; and though about half of them 
still remain untraced (a portion of which 
might, perhaps, even now be identified), 
still the patient labour of the editor, in 
hunting up fragments of verses through a 
very extensive literature, must have been 
enormous. It is to be hoped that the 
supervising committee of the Vienna 
Academy will ask Prof. Zachariae to bring 
out more numbers of the new series. He 
is sure to do them in the same satisfactory 
manner as the first, which augurs well for 
those to come. 

The volume is got up in the best style of 
the Bombay Education Society’s Press. It 
will be an ornament to the book-shelves of 
every Sanskrit scholar. 

HERMANN JAcost, 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A New Dictionary of the Portuguese and Eng- 
lish Languages, based on a Manuscript of Julius 
Cornet, by H. Michaelis. In 2 volumes, 
Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese. 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) This dictionary is a 
distinct improvement, on the whole, upon the 
works of Vieira and Lacerda. We do not lay 
as much weight as the compiler does upon the 
mere fact of its being bulkier and containing a 
greater number of words than its predecessors. 
For the additional words seem to be chiefly 
technical terms, which are so similar in all 
languages, and so easily intelligible from their 
derivation, that it is hardly a praiseworthy 
quality in a lexicographer to include them. 
Where Dr. Michaelis deserves credit is in 
inserting under the heading of most of the 
important words a far greater number of 
idiomatic uses or phrases than other dictionaries 
contain. To give an instance, Saudade is one of 
the most difficult Portuguese words to translate 
into English. It has no exact equivalent which 
renders its mingled sense of regret, melancholy 
longing, and passion. Dr. Michaelis translates 
it: ‘** Longing, ardent wish or desire,’’ which is 
hardly complete, but among the phrases which 
follow he gives: ‘‘I long mightily to see him, 
to be home-sick, to have a longing or hanker- 
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to see him, he was missed by everybody,” &c., 
which render something of its sense, and afford 
a glimpse of its poetical feeling. It need only 
be added that the dictionary is one of a series 
being published by Brockhaus of Leipzig, and 
is well and most carefully printed. 


WE have received the second fasciculus—the 
first appears not to have reached us—of Norges 
Indskrifter med de celdre Runer, udgivene for 
det Norske Historiske Kildeskriftfond ved 
Sophus Bugge. (Christiania: Brogger.) The 
present part deals with the Fonnaas brooch and 
the inscribed stones of Einang and By, and is 
illustrated with engravings. The discussion of 
the inscriptions is very elaborate, and is charac- 
terised throughout by the author’s wonderful 
ingenuity and learning. If in some points the 
interpretations cannot be regarded as certain, 
the fault is in the subject. Many of Prof. 
Bugge’s new results seem to us conclusively 
established. A long excursus on the rune called 
in the Old-English futhares eoh or ih will pro- 
bably be accepted as settling the long-vexed 
question of the value of this letter. Prof. 
Bugge’s exhaustive investigation shows that it 
represents the two sounds of which its name is 
composed—the unvoiced palatal spirant, and a 
vowel sound between i ande. As to the origin 
of its form he declines to offer any opinion, 
wisely considering that the existing materials 
afford no scientific basis for deciding the ques- 
tion. This excursus contains some interesting 
attempts at decipherment of the Freilauber- 
sheim, Osthofen, Nordendorf, and Charnay 
inscriptions. The first of these Prof. Bugge 
reads Boso wret runa: odibo mal ina goim[i], 
and translates ‘‘Boso carved the runes: may 
the sign of blessedness [i.e., the cross] preserve 
him” ; he considers the language to be Lower 
Frankish or Saxon, odibo being the genitive 
plural of ddiba==audipa. In the Charnay inscrip- 
tion the author thinks that the puzzling wbfnbai 
is a transposition of wnpa fabi, and he translates 
the whole sentence as ‘‘ Liano has given it to 
her bridegroom Idda.” This is admittedly not 
altogether satisfactory, but it yields at least a 
more plausible sense than does Henning’s ver- 
sion. Prof. Bugge propounds an extremely 
ingenious theory to account for the fact that 
the old Z rune has in the later shortened 
Scandinavian alphabet the sound of e and y, as 
well as the sound of -r (the etymological repre- 
sentative of the original z). His view is that 
the rune gr or ér of the later alphabet is a 
blending of two different runes of the original 
series, deriving its form and its consonant 
power from the old Z rune, and its names 
(gr < dawaz, ér < ithwaz) from the old ih rune. 
The various functions which the letter had as a 
vowel are accounted for by the variety in the 
initial sound of the name. We are glad to 
observe the author’s emphatic testimony to the 
services rendered to runic studies by Prof. 
Stephens, whose unfortunate deficiencies in 
philological science have too often been allowed 
to prevent his really great merits from receiving 
due recognition. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Prof. 
Eduard Schwan, of Jena, of whose well- 
known Grammatik des Altfranziisischen (Leip- 
zig : Reisland ; London: Williams { Norgate) 
a second edition has just appeared. The 
work has undergone thorough revision, and in 
its present form is probably the best and most 
convenient existing compendium of Old-French 
phonology and accidence. As in the first 
edition, the author has confined himself strictly 
to Central French, the phenomena of the other 
dialects being seldom referred to even for the 
sake of illustration. If this restriction be, from 
one point of view, a defect in the book, it has 
the advantage of rendering possible a degree 





of simplicity and clearness of treatment that 


ng for one’s own country, I die with impatience | could not otherwise have been attained. 








REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Aneto-Russtan Lirerary Socrery, Imperiar 
InstrtuTe.—( Tuesday, Sept. 5.) 


E. A. Cazatet, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. A. G. Nash read a paper on ‘Sport in 
Russia.’? He mentioned the famous trotters of the 
stud of Count Orloff, which are the pride of the 
rich Russian merchants. He enumerated the 
various species of game birds which abound in 
Russia. The wily bustard in the south and the 
methods of outwitting it were dwelt on in some 
detail. Wolf-hunting in its original phases pre- 
sented considerable entertainment. The exciting 
and dangerous encounters of the Russian 
peasants in bear - hunting, as practised by 
their primitive methods in the governments 
of Archangel and Olonetzk were new to 
those not initiated in that sport. In the course 
of his paper, Mr. Nash made the following remarks 
as regards wolves :—‘* The Russian wolf is a much 
misunderstood animal. I was always led to believe 
that fierce packs of hungry and gaunt wolves, 
almost countless in their numbers, ranged over the 
country far and wide, lurking in the forests 
bordering the high road, and springing out on the 
hapless traveller who was reckless enough to travel 
in the winter. To my terrified imagination, these 
wolves made a point of refusing all the provisions 
cast to them by the fugitives, and were only to 
be appeased by the gradual abandonment 
of the traveller’s family, commencing with 
the baby! As a matter of fact nowadays, 
these harrowing incidents are almost entirely con- 
fined to Siberia, and even there they are not 
matters of daily occurrence. A wolf in summer is 
a most cowardly and harmless animal, running 
away at the sight of a shepherd-boy with a stick. 
The only danger in summer is from mad wolves, 
who occasionally run amuck like mad dogs. 

In autumn, when the wolves begin to feel the pinch 
of hunger, they become more daring, seizing cattle 
in the field at night, even when guarded by shep- 
herds. In winter they join company, but I have 
never heard of more than a score of wolves ina 
pack, and even that number is exceptional in 
Kowsk and Borenesch governments (but in the 
north they abound). They will, especially in 
severe winter, attack and carry off domestic 
animals from villages before dawn, and then re- 
treat to the impenetrable forest. A description of 
the steppe at dawn will interest even those who 
are notsportsmen. ‘* Now, at about sixo’clock in 
the morning, we are all ready to start, for there is a 
ride of about eight or nine versts to the forest. The 
hounds, which enter the wood and force the wolves 
to break cover, are like harriers; they have already 
left for the scene of action in the charge of the 
huntsman and his assistant, linked together in 
couples for the present. Let us mount and be off. 
Each horseman wears a truculent-looking dagger, 
and holds in a long leash a couple of superb wolf- 
hounds, 30 inches high at the shoulders, beautiful 
as the day and staunch as steel. Leav- 
ing the park gates, the cavalcade enters the 
steppe. What a splendid sight meets the eye! 
At the edge of the limitless horizon the ris- 
ing sun shoots his level rays across the vast 
expanse of the steppe, touching with light here 
and there the gleaming gilded cupola of a dis- 
tant village church, and charging the earth and 
sky with a thousand rich and glorious colours. 
Tbe fleecy white mists seem to roll together 
along the ground as the sun rises higher, chased 
by a pure healthful breeze uncontaminated by 
the breath of crowded cities or the smoke and 
stench of clanking mills and factories. This, 
indeed, is freedom: here is a glimpse of earth as 
God created it . .” Mr Nash expressed the 
opinion that the Russian nation was fond of sport, 
and he gave instances of pluck and energy, and 
especially of endurancg and patience, which are 
worthy of admiration. Most Russian landowners 
are keen sportsmen, and their hospitality and kind- 
ness is proverbial. A polite request for 
permission to shoot on their land is almost 
invariably followed by a hearty assent, with direc 
tions as to the most likely places to find game.— 
This paper was followed by a discussion, in which 
some of the gentlemen present related their own 
experiences or those of their friends, who had found 
a wide field for their sporting proclivities in the 
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virgin forest and boundless steppes of Russia.—M. 
Mortimer H. de Larmoyer, the director of the 
Institute of Mercantile Education, which has been 
established on Streatham Common, read a paper in 
which he described the advantages of modern edu- 
cation combined with a thorough knowledge of the 
art of trade, which is unfortunately too much neg- 
lected in this country. The divine, the lawyer, the 
physician have all to undergo a preliminary course 
of systematic training, while the future merchant is 
not only stinted in his general and primary educa- 
tion, but wastes his time in acquiring a smattering 
of Latin and Greek, of which he is never able in 
after life to make a practical application. The 
lecturer expressed the opinion that the Mercantile 
Institute, which was opened on January 18, by 
Sir Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, would supply a 
long felt want. In view of the t commercial 
development of Russia, and the friendly relations 
which the Anglo-Russian Society was promoting 
with that country, it might be anticipated that 
young Russians, in whose country commercial 
schools were certainly far less numerous than other 
educational establishments, might perhaps be in- 
duced to profit by the advantages offered to 
them in England. The Russian language was 
also mentioned in the prospectus, and might, 
perhaps, be useful to English young men whose 
future commercial relations and correspondence 
would place them indirect connexion with Russia.— 
In the discussion which followed, M. de Larmoyer’s, 
views were approved in sympathetic terms, and 
votes of thanks were awarded to the authors of 
both the papers.—The president announced that 
on Tuesday, October 3, at 3 p.m., papers would 
be read on *‘ Russia and Great Britain in the East,’’ 
by Mr. H. G. Keene; ‘‘Shakspere in Russia,’ 
by Mr. A. Kremlov, in Russian; and a speech 
on patents, also in Russian, would be delivered by 
M. Borzenko, a Moscow barrister, who is on his 
way home from Chicago. 





FINE ART. 
MESSRS. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have 


ON VIEW the most recent ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by J. McNeil 
Whistler, F. Seymour-Haden, Prof. H. Herkomer, R.A., and selec- 
tions of the Works of Jacquemart, Bracquemond, Méryon, &.— 
18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 








THE BRISTOL INDUSTRIAL AND FINE 
ART EXHIBITION. 
Il. 
BAXTER-TYPE. 


Ir would seem that the passion for collecting, 
when once it has taken possession of a man 
with time and means, is ever leading him on, 
causing him to sigh with Alexander for new 
worlds to conquer, driving him restlessly to 
‘fresh woods and pastures new.” 

Mr. Frederick Mockler having quietly 
acquired all that was collectable of the relics 
of worthy Dr. Edward Jenner, starts anew on a 
voyage of discovery. He adopts the tactics 
successfully employed by other astute collectors, 
and resolves to get into his cabinet of curiosities 
all that is procurable of that now obsolete 
process, the printing in oil colours from wood 
blocks, to the perfection of which George 
Baxter devoted his life and energies. There 
are no examples extant of later date—in 
this gathering at all events—than 1858. If 
you inquire in the Print Room of the British 
Museum, you will ascertain that it can show 
no more than sixty examples. In the fine art 
section of the Bristol Industrial and Fine Art 
Exhibition, Mr. Mockler shows about one 
hundred and ninety: some of them duplicates 
of the same picture, but differing in colour. 
This was a peculiar feature of the process, that 
no two impressions were turned out exactly 
alike. Some prints are in monochrome, say a 
light brown, and others of the same picture 
in colours; while others again of the same 
picture show a somewhat different scheme of 
colouring. 

A short sketch of his life will at the same time 





tell the story of the inception and progress of his 
art. George Baxter, Mr. Mockler tells us in 
the preface to his catalogue, was born at Lewes 
in Sussex in 1806, where his father was in 
business, and where George no doubt worked 
with him. In 1827, J. Baxter, of 37, High- 
street, Lewes, printed and published a little 
work, entitled Bazter’s Select Sketches in 
Brighton, Lewes, and their Environs, with a 
Series of Engravings in Wood. In 1835 were 
published four little works, called The Heavens, 
The Earth, The Air, The Sea, in each of which 
were a frontispiece and vignette, printed in oils 
by George Baxter. This was the first year of 
his patent. In 18335 George Baxter was still 
working with his father, and there appeared 
Bacxter’s Agricultural and Horticultural Gleaner, 
embellished with two little woodcuts in colours. 
At the end is this advertisement : 


‘*Mr. George Baxter, engraver in Wood, begs to 
inform publishers that, after several years’ arduous 
labour, anxiety, and expense, he has succeeded in 
an art for which he has had granted to him His 
Majesty’s Letters Patent. It is a new mode of 
printing in Oil Colours Landscapes, Portraits, 
Animals, Flowers, &c., for the embellishment of 
Works. N.B.—Woodcuts designed and engraved 
in a superior style.’’ 

At thirty Baxter had completed his invention 
of a new and difficult process of art repro- 
duction. Fifteen years later he had improved 
and brought it to its perfection. This was 
seen in the exhibition in Hyde Park of 1851, 
where were shown, in different styles, speci- 
mens of his oil-colour printing. Those who 
remember that period can call to mind his 
large prints of the ‘‘ Interior ” and ‘‘ Exterior,” 
and smaller ones of the ‘‘Gems”’ of the Ex- 
hibition. These were issued at a low price, had 
a large sale, and are as fresh and rich in colour 
now as when they were printed. The details, 
too, are well brought out, and the work is 
thoroughly finished. Among the subjects 
which he copied are some from the Old 
Masters, as the set of Raphael Cartoons, in a 
beautiful brown tint, and vigorous in outline. 
One of his most successful ventures was ‘A 
Letter from Home,” a settler’s log-hut in 
Australia at the breaking out of the gold fever 
in 1851. This had an enormous sale, as it 
appealed to the feeling of the day. Then there 
is a miniature pictorial history of the Royal 
Family at the same period: portraits—very 
good—of the Queen in her royal robes, and 
various others; the Prince Consort, in his 
uniform of Field Marshal, standing in a 
balcony; the Princess Royal; the Prince of 
Wales as a young Jack Tar; the Palaces of 
Windsor and Osborne; the visit to Ireland 
and other scenes in their lives at that epoch. 
Besides, there are approximately truthful 
renderings of some of Turner’s works, as ‘‘ The 
Wreck”; Abbeys, Castles, Lakes, and other 
lists of English and foreign scenery. 

Here is indeed a legitimate satisfaction in 
collecting. There is no fear of depreciation in 
value—the matrices no longer exist—there is 
every reason to believe that from their scarcity 
these ‘‘ things of beauty ” in permanent colours 
will increase in estimation now that the atten- 
tion of the collector has been called to them, 
however little such ignoble considerations 
should actuate him. os 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said : 

‘‘ Over 600 drawings by Turner, in water-colours 
or pencil, are on daily view at the National 
Gallery. No water-colour drawings remain un- 
exhibited, but only some rough sketch-notes, 
chiefly in pencil, on leaves of small pocket-books. 





In 1891 the whole of the then unexhibited portion 
of Turner’s drawings was carefully sifted, and 
everything at all fitted for exhibition selected. Out 
of these it was found possible to form a loan collec- 
tion, which is at present in the Ruskin Museum at 
Sheffield. There are now four circulating collec- 
tions, each of which contains 50 or more water- 
colour drawings or sketches.” 


__ Messrs. G. P, Purnam's Sons announce an 
illustrated book on the Pottery and Porcelain of 
the United States, by Mr. Edwin A. Barber, of 
the Pennsylvania Museum. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD announces a new 
edition of Zales from Hans Andersen, with 
nearly forty original illustrations by E. A. L. 


THE September number of the Studio (being 
published while painters, like other people, are 
away in the country) is mainly devoted to 
applied art. The most important article is 
that on “Artistic Houses,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Gibson, himself an architect, which is abun- 
dantly illustrated. Other subjects dealt with are 
wall-papers, glass-painting, and gas-fittings. 

WE have received No. XII. of the Z’ransac- 
tions of the Cambridge University Association 
of Brass Collectors, which can be warmly com- 
mended to all interested in this minor depart- 
ment of antiquarianism. Some objection, 
perhaps, might be urged against the title of the 
society. For, in the first place, its membership 
is by no means confined to members of the 
University, nor even to local residents at 
Cambridge; and, in tbe second place, the 
‘collection ” of brasses—which can hardly be 
accomplished except by illegitimate means— 
naturally does not figure among its five 
expresscd objects. One of these objects is tocom- 
pile an accurate list of all English brasses, with 
a view to publication; and we are glad to find 
that a good deal of work has already been done in 
this direction. It is further proposed to publish 
a periodical portfolio of monumental brasses, 
including copies of those no longer in existence. 
Intending subscribers should address to Mr. 
R. A. 8. Macalister, Torrisdale, Cambridge. 
The present number contains papers on the 
Brasses of Bedfordshire, of Old St. Paul’s, at 
Charlwood, Surrey, of those formerly in two 
churches at King’s Lynn, and of one to Radulf 
Babynton (0d. 1521), at Hickling, Notts. Two 
of these papers are illustrated. Among the 
notes is a record of the fact that a brass at 
Swaffham Prior, Cambridgeshire, bas been 
Stolen within the last six months, and that 
another in the same church has been badly 
damaged, probably by an attempt to force it 
up. We notice also that the Association 
bought two brasses, for £7, at Dr. Lawson 
Tait’s sale; so that, in its collective capacity, 
it does collect brasses. 





MUSIC. 


KISTLER’S “ KUNIHILD.” 


THE composer, Herr Cyrill Kistler, is mentioned 
in Dr. Riemann’s Musik-Lexicon. The story 
of his life up to the present is soon told. He 
was born in Bavaria in 1848, became teacher of 
theory at Sondershausen, and there produced 
an opera, ‘‘Kunihild” by name, in 1884, 
Nearly ten years passed before the work was 
again heard, at Wirzburg (Feb. 24, 1893), A 
musical comedy, ‘‘ Eulenspiegel,” will, it is 
said, soon been given at Munich. A few facts 
of minor interest might perhaps be collected, 
and a list of small compositions given; but, 
practically, there is, as yet, nothing more to 
say about Cyrill Kistler himself. 

Of his opera ‘‘ Kunihild,” a Guide has 
been written by Hermann Ritter, similar to 
the Keys to Wagner’s music-dramas by 
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Wolzogen. A translation has also been made 
by Mr. W. A. Ellis, the well-known editor of 
the Meister. The translator’s object was not 
to produce a finished literary poem, but to re- 
produce the original in ‘‘ almost verbally faith- 
ful English.” This by no means easy task he 
has successfully accomplished ; it is of immense 
service to anyone who would trace the intim- 
ate connexion between tone and word in this 
work. 

Kistler is a thorough-paced disciple of 
Wagner. For his subject he has turned to 
legend—the story of the proud mistress of 
Castle Kunibhild, who ‘ by pity enlightened ” 
was redeemed from the fatal curse resting 
upon her. This old Riesengebirge story is 
powerfully worked up; the supernatural ele- 
ment is wisely reduced to a minimum, and the 
emotional element brought strongly to the 
fore. Kunihild herself is the most striking 
personage of the drama; and though she may 
at times recall Briinnhilde, she can well stand 
on her own merits. 

We shall venture afew remarks on the music, 
though as they are based entirely on the pianoforte 
score, they can only be of a tentative nature. 
But we feel it a duty to call attention, in how- 
ever imperfect a manner, to a work which 
seems really born of Wagner—a work not 
merely mimicking the master’s mannerisms, 
but imbued with his very spirit. The com- 
poser starts heavily handicapped. By those 
who object to the system of representative 
themes, he, of course, stands already condemned; 
but even with those to whom this is a merit 
rather than a crime, the ‘‘ Wagner great-coat ” 
—to use Dr. Mackenzie's pithy phrase—may con- 
ceal the individuality which lies beneath. We 
have read and re-read the pages of this opera, 
trying to accept the Wagner influence and the 
strong reminiscenses as inevitable; and it seems 
to us that the composer has something to say 
on his own account, something that will 
increase in proportion as external influences 
decrease. There is at times a tenderness of 
expression, as in the love duet of the second act ; 
a nobility of character in many of the utterances 
of Kunihild; and throughout a dramatic 
strength, which is of good augury for the 
future. But while speaking of the work as one 
of great promise, it has sterling merit of its 
own, and, according to the statements of those 
who have witnessed a performance, powerful 
effect. Kistler, it should be remarked, has 
avoided that intricate weaving together of 
themes so characteristic of Wagner’s later 
music-dramas, and the temptation must have 
been great to one who has so frankly accepted 
the principle of /eitmotiven. Instead of com- 
plexity, the composer seems to aim at 
simplicity: the hands are often those of 
Wagner, but the real voice seems rather that of 
Gluck. Whatever the merits of Kistler, we 
plead for a fair hearing for him. According to 
the degree of his powers will be the degree of 
opposition. This is the inevitable fate of all 
who aspire to great things. Beethoven fanatics 
persecuted all who ventured to differ from that 
master, and in their turn Wagner fanatics will 
oppose anyone who ventures to look forward, 
and thus threatens to turn their idol into one 
of the ‘“‘old” masters. Up to a certain point 
opposition does good: it matures genius and 
teaches the public. But opposition born of 
prejudice disheartens composers and confuses 
the public. Let us, if possible, learn wisdom 
from the past, and help on the cause of art. 
Kistler, it seems to us, is earnest and honest, 
and deserves every encouragement. As the 
maiden Kunihild gave the signal for Kumbert 
to essay the terrible bride-ride, so may 


managers help Kistler to essay the trying hill | 


of fame; and, like Kumbert, may he prove 
victorious. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN? 


20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. | 








THIS DAY. | 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AN EXCELLENT KNAVE. 


By Firzerratp Motwoy. 


THIRD AND CHEAP EDITION. 
UNDER the GREAT SEAL. By Joseph 


Harton. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [ This day. 
London: Hurcuisson & Co., Paternoster Row. | 


In 3 vols. | 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, A WOMAN’S REVENGE | 
Messrs. Chas. Warner, Chas. Cartwright, H. Flemming, J- | 
Carter, R. Harding, H. Russell, and E. W. Gardiner; 
Mesdames Elizabeth Robins, Mary Raby, F. L. Forster, | 
and Fanny Brough. 





COURT THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 845, THE OTHER FELLOW. 
Messrs. Charles Groves, C. H. Brookfield, Weedon Grossmith, | 
W. Draycott, H. De Lange, W. Wyes, C. Coutts, R. Nainby, | 
C. Burley, 8.{Hicks, Warden, Bertram, &c. ; Misses P. Brown, 
E. Terriss, ‘McIntosh, Aida Jenoure. At 8, HIS LAST | 
CHANCE. Mr. Hicks and Miss Terriss. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at £.50, LA FILLE DE MADAME 
ANGOT. Mesdames Amv Augarde, Haidée Crofton, M. A. 


hiatus 
| 
| 





Courtice Pounds, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, W. Dale, C. 
Davenport. 8. Hemsley, G. Humphrey. At 8.15, POOR 
MIGNONETTE. 





GAIETY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8, LA MASCOTTE. Messrs. Wal- 
and Robert Pateman; Misses Phyllis Broughton, Kate Sey- 


mour, Violet Monckton, Harold, Earle, Mills, Clarke, and 
Florence St. John. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 
Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Ernest Hendrie, H. Farmer, 


Audrey Ford, Cudmore, Nina Boucicault. 
THURGOOD, FARMER. 


At 8, JOHN 
SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

J. L. Shine, Templar 
Misses Violet Cameron, A. Hewitt, M. Studholme, V. Monck- 


SHAKESPEARE. — ROMEO 


Victor, F. Frances, B. Vere, D. Ford, M. Gorst; Messrs. | 


lace Brownlow, Chas. Conyers, George Mudie, Stanley Rosse, | 


Cecil Thornbury. and H. Reeves Smith ; Misses Ada Branson, | 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, MOROCCO BOUND. Messrs. | 
; Saxe, A. Seymour, H. Sparling, | 
G. Grossmith, jun., C. Coop, D. Munro, and Charles by; | 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. | Meccre Maemillan & Co,’s New Books, 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, cue UNITED STATES: an Outline 





of Political History, 1492-1871. 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


By Gotpwis Samira, 


AND ‘THE ATTIC ORATORS from ANTI- 


PHON to ISAEOS. By R. C. Jens, Litt.D.. M.P., 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo, 25s. [ Shortly. 


A COMPANION to DANTE. From 


the German of G. A. Scartazzin1. By A. J. Buren, 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. [ Immediately. 
MACMILLAN’S SERIES OF ‘“‘ ENGLISH CLASSICS.” 
New Vouivmes. 
and 


JULIET. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deicuros, 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 


KING HENRY the FOURTH. First 


Part. With Introduction and Notes by K. Drrcuroy. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s, 

KING HENRY the FOURTH. Second 
Part. With Introduction and Notes by K. Deicurtoy. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 

MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The undermentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 





| gladly received by C. 8. Locu, Secretary, 15, Buckingham 


Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


15,405.—A Northern Committee ask for £6 10s., to meet contributions 
from the clergy and a former employer to an allowance of 5s. weekly 
to a widow of 71, who has worked for one employer thirty years, and, 
owing to failing eyesight, can now earn barely anything. 





17,287.—£7 3s. is needed to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a week to 
a widow of 74, who has su sported hexeetf for more than thirty years by 
nursing, but has for the Past three years been entirely dependent on 
her children. Several of these have been most unfortunate, and are 
unable to do much; but one son allows Is. a week, and another Is. for 
insurance. A second son gives 6d., aud a daughter helps as she can. 


17,206 —The Poplar Committee ask for £3 5s., to enable them to 
make up the income of an old couple to 10s. a week for six months. 
The man has an allowance of 7s. a week from the Engineers’ Society, 


| and the clergy are giving 6d. a week. 


16,725.—The Bethnal Green Committee ask for £4 1ls., for a weekly 
allowance for six months, for a very respectable widow of 71. She 
adopted and brought up a nephew, who supported her after her 
husband’s death for eight years. This nephew, however, died some 
time ago. A clergyman is co-operating with the Committee in assist- 
ing the woman, and she still is able to do a little work. 


16,263.—The Stepney Committee ask for £2 12s., to supplement for 


| six months an allowance made to a very respectable widow ,aged 67, 


who has a great dread of the workhouse. 





16,890.—The St. Olave’s Committee appeal for £2 10s., to enable them 
to complete a pension of 7s. 6d. per week to an old lady of 74. Her late 
husband’, 1 s give 2s. 6d. a week, and the clergy help sub- 





ton, Temple, and Minnie Palmer. At 7.45, Rex Harley, 
Mimic. 





VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 9, A TRIP TO CHICAGO. Messrs. 
Charles Groves, L. Cautley, 8. Brough, L. D’Orsay, B. 
Williams, W. Carr, and John F. Sheridan; Mesdames 
H. Dacre, E. Saker, M. Dagmar, A. Thornton, and Gracie 
Whiteford. At 8.15, SIXES. 





Fish Napkins, 2s. 114. per doz. 





om Ln, 





Embroidered Handkerchiefs, in all the 
latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 


IRISH LINEN 


8 
and Samples Post Free to 
any part of the World. 


SHIRTS. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


Were awarded the Grand Diploma of Honour—Highest Award for Irish Damask Table Linen, Edinburgh, 1890. 
Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


) IRISH DAMASK 
eas TABLE AND HOUSE LINEN. 


Dinner Napkins, 5s. 64. per doz. Table 
2} yds. by 3 oe. 5s. 11d.each. Kitchen 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 6d. per doz. 


Cea SD fea Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2s. 11d. 
ENE MS GREE Table Cloths, 11}d. each. 
—— Frilled Liren Pillow Cages, from 1s. 23d. each. 


IRISH CAMBRIC wae" Ea" 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


COLLARS : Ladies’ 
ver doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, 


geet COLLARS, CUFFS, oe com ics: 
Linen Fronts, 35s. 6d. half-dozen. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


piey 


stantially. 


16,846.—The Shoreditch Committee ask for £4 15s. 4d., to complete 
weekly allowance for a widow, aged 69, who is partially paralysed. 
She has lived in the same house for 40 years, and her late husband was 
for 35 years a member of two clubs. 





17,174.~The Holborn Committee ask for £3 18s., for an allowance of 
3s. & week for a woman of 51, who is a great sufferer from chronic 
rheumatism. Friends give another 3s. a week, and relatives give some 
food and attendance. 





Gents’, 33. 11d. ,, 


and Children’s 3-fold, 3s. 6d. BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE QUEEN AND 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 
OF CERMANY. 


BaLEAST. 


from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


(To measure 2s. extra.) 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&e.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limi i i 
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pre bliehe Ts, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.( _— 
Newspapers = ertake the Printing and Publishing of ‘first-class 
Articles of ‘As agazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Their offices sociation, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
other Mac on fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
employ nome tai the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 
for Editoriat ont first-class workmen. Facilities upon the premises 
conducted. Telepho free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 

- telephone 2759. Telegraph, “ Africanism, London.” 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens OCTOBER 2nd. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY. and ARTS begins 
OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar :— 

. For Regular Day Students. 
2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 
3. Classes in Agriculture. 
4. For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College Students has been established 


(PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
hirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, &c. 

For Prospactus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.D. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
- LECTURES on ZOOLOGY.—The GENERAL COURSE of 
LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Professor WELDON, M.A., F.R.S. 
will commence on WEDNESDAY, Ocroner 4th, at 1 p.m. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the STATISTICS of 
ANIMAL VARIATION will be given on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m., 
commencing NOVEMBER 7th. A Syllabus of these Lectures is being 
prepared, and may be obtained at the Office of the College about the 
middle of October. J. M. Horssvuren, M.A., Secretary. 


({OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 


The Hall RE-OPENS for MEDICAL STUDENTS on SEPT. 30. 
for OTHER STUDENTS on OCTOBER 2. 

A PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £20, will be 
awarded at the end of the Session 1892-93 to an Undergraduate who 
has passed an Intermediate Examination, and is proceeding to 
Graduation, or who is working for a qualification to practise one of 
the liberal professions. 

The holder to be resident in College Hall. 

Applications, with full particulars of past study, to be sent to the 
How. Secretary, College Hall, Byng Place, London, W.C., on or before 
September 20. 









[ | NIVERSITY HALL, EDINBURGH 

(RESIDENCE for UNDERGRADUATES). — EIGHT 
VACANCIES for WINTER SESSION.—Apply to Secretary, or 
Professor GrepDEs. 


RIOLET SCHOOL, LOUGHTON, 

ESSEX.—First-Grade Preparatory School for Boys under 14 

years of age. Principal: Miss FE. Cruwys SHarvLanp, assisted by a 
Classical Master. Accommodation for Twelve Boarders 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for 


WOMEN, and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL.—A SCHOLAR. 
SHIP, value £30, and Two Mackay Prizes, value £25 and £15, offered 
annually. Dufferin Jubilee Scholarship, value £25, for four years, 
offered in September.— Apply to Secretary, 30, Handel Street. Bruns- 
wick Square W.C. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCES. 
ia 


EVENING LECTURES in LOGIC, ETHICS, and PSYCHOLOGY 
are delivered at KING'S COLLEGE, London, by Prof. CALDECOTT, 
B.D. Camb., M ond., as follows :—LOGIC, in Michaelmas Term ; 
ETHICS, in Lent Term; PSYCHOLOGY, in Easter Term.—Each 
Course consists of at legst Ten Lectures, with Papers. Students may 
take any Course apart from the others. 

Apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., King s College. 

. ; * 
At HALLOWS’ SCHOOL, Honiton, 
Devon. (Founded a.p. 1614.) 
Head Master—Rev. R. A. BYRDE, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford ; 
eight years Assistant Master in Merchant Taylor's School. 

Staff of nine Assistant Masters. Preparation for the Universities, 
Services, and Professions, and also tor Public School Scholarships. 
Good modern side. _ Boys are eligible for the Stapledon Scholarships at 
Exeter College, Oxford, The school, healthily situated in the Vale of 
Honiton, was ed by the late Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Mackarness. 
Recent success nelude Woolwich, Sandhurst, Naval Cadetships, 
Junior Scholarships at the Great Public Schools, and London Matricu- 
lation. Fees moderate. 











“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


ME HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO. 


The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS 
(wash, line, &.) is continued daily, with Technical Assistants. 
Students join at any time. Advice and Instruction by Corre- 
spondence. 
123, Victoria Street, Westminster (near Army and Navy Stores). 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLEKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Choncery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1, 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ts et eee 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MUNTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One SuiLuine. 


New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,” free on application, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prosvectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books uf the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand a 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER 
Is in daily communication with this Librazy. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria 8t., E.C 


_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


ours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POFTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
F{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
f[,URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


~ CAUTION--BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRES 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


E DRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


